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NLY one tractor tire has the patented “Center Bite” 
tread design . . . that’s the Firestone Ground Grip. 

This “Center Bite” will give your tractor up to 16% ; e 
more pull at the drawbar. That’s because the triple- : 
braced bars cross at the very heart of the traction zone aA\ 
where the center of your load falls. And it doesn’t catch 7 
trash and clog up like open-center treads. . LONGER 

But the extra pull of a “Center Bite” Ground Grip 40* TREAD LIFE 
tire is not its only advantage. It has a 40% longer tread Sm 
life and the cord body is 14% stronger. That is why @ 14 STRONGER 
more farmers use Firestone Ground Grips than any | es 
other make. Fs a os 


° ‘ MORE 
You will find that you can save time, money and do 716% DRAWBAR PULL 
a better job of farming with Firestone Ground Grips. . . j= = 

the only tires with the “Center Bite.” a 


*Area in white shows the ‘‘Center Bite’’ traction zone, not found in other 
tires because of Firestone’s exclusive patent rights. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC. 
Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


THE TIRES THAT PULL BETTER LONGER 
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FOR CONTROL OF 


FRUIT INSECTS 


Get the Facts* 


1. DDT insecticides offer unusual control of many in- 
sects on fruit, vegetables, other crops, and livestock. 


2. On fruit, DDT kills codling moth, leafhoppers, apple 
redbugs, rose chafer, flea beetle, grape leafhopper, 
grape berry moth, Japanese beetle, Oriental fruit moth 
and other insects. It is being tested on still others. 
DDT is not a “‘cure-all,’’ however. 


3. DDT is suitable for use as an insecticide only when 
properly formulated for that purpose. 


4. Deposits of DDT remain effective as a contact poison 
longer than many other materials. Action, however, is 
slower than some. 


5. In general and when properly used, DDT is not harm- 
ful to orchard and small fruit crops. 


6. Care should be taken to avoid excessive residues on 
fruit and plant products that are to be used as food. 


7. At all times, follow the advice of federal, state and 
local authorities and use a DDT insecticide you can rely 
on for uniform strength and scientific compounding. 


* Based on published work of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, state ex- 
periment stations and Du Pont Research. 


FREEBOOKLET. Special “‘DEENATE” 
booklet gives instructions on how to 
mix sprays containing required per- 
centages of DDT. For further infor- 
mation write E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chem- 
icals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 
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Get the Best 


U SE ““DEENATE” DDT Insecticides, scientif- 


ically formulated by Du Pont for agricultural uses. Production 
is based on Du Pont’s experience as the largest producer of 
DDT compositions for the Armed Forces and upon its own 
continuing agricultural research. 


For fruit growers, “DEENATE” DDT Insecticides are now 
available in these forms: 


“‘DEENATE” 50-W 
A wettable powder containing 50% DDT especially com- 
pounded to mix readily with water. Compatible with other 
spray materials ordinarily used. 
Generally used at rate of 1 to 2 pounds per 100 gals. of spray. 
‘High (50%) DDT content gives minimum of visible residue 
—an advantage on many crops. 


““DEENATE”’ 25-W 
A wettable powder similar to “DEENATE” 50-W but contain- 
ing 25% DDT. Mixes readily with water. Compatibility same 
as “DEENATE” 50-W. Usually requires 2 to 4 pounds per 100 
gals. spray. 
For crops where more visible residues are not objectionable. 


“DEENATE” 50-P 
A dust concentrate containing 50% DDT on an inert base 
especially designed for commercial dust mixers. 

‘“‘Deenate”’ 50-P can be extended in developing any DDT 
concentrations that may be desired by the use of suitable 
diluents (except lime) or other suitable insecticides or fungi- 
cides. For more resistant insects, concentrations as high as 
5% to 10% may be required. 








Fresh, eager, youthful—the new 1946 
Ford is the smartest Ford ever built. 
From bright, massive grille to color- 
ful, two-tone interiors—it’s every inch 
a beauty . . . Advanced in style—and 
in comfort, performance and econ- 
omy, too. Here’s a car with new 
multi-leaf springing for a smooth, 
level ride. A car with new hydraulic 
brakes—extra-large and self-centering 
—for quick, smooth, quiet stops. And 
here’s a car with new stepped-up 
power—plus new over-all economy. 
Two great engines to choose from: the 
V-8, now increased from 90 to 100 
horsepower—the 90 horsepower Six... 
Yes, everywhere you look you’ll find 
advancements. See thissmart new 1946 
Ford now—at your dealer’s showroom. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Tune in... THE FORD SHOW. . . CBS, Tuesdays. 18-10:38 P.M., E.S.T. 
THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR... ABC, Sundays. 8-9 P. M.,E. S.T. 
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Every farm job that can be handled by 
power, within a 1 to 30 hp. range, can be 
handled most efficiently and economically 
with the help of a Wisconsin Heavy-Duty 
Air-Cooled Engine . . . built into the ma- 
chine as a standard power unit, or as sta- 
tionary or portable power. 

These are tough engines . . . built for tough 
jobs. They deliver their full rated horse- 
power ... not for just a little while, but 
right along . ... hour after hour, day after 
day, month after month, under the toughest 
operating conditions. This is due to heavy- 
duty design and construction down to the 
smallest detail. And that's why old, reliable 
farm machine manufacturers like the J. |. 
Case Co., Massey-Harris, Minneapolis-Moline, 
John Deere Co., Oliver Farm Equipment 
Co., Papec Machine Co. A. B. Farquhar, 
F. E. Myers & Bro., Frost Insecticide Co., 
John Bean and many others specify Wis- 
consin Air-Cooled Engines as standard pow- 
er equipment on their machines. 

Another reason for Wisconsin Engine choice 
is that these engines are AIR-COOLED... 
which means complete freedom from cool- 
ing chores and troubles! 


Tell your implement dealer that you want 
Wisconsin-powered farm machines. He can 
supply you. 

Write for Free Condensed 

Catalog of Wisconsin- 

Powered Farm Equipment 

. . » Describes and illustrates 

40 different makes of agri- 

cultural equipment, all in 

one catalog. There is no 


obligation. 
Address: Dept. AFG-146. 


‘WISCONSIN 


MOTOR CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 





































It has the simplest pump built for high pres- 
sure spraying—with only 1/, to 1/3 as many moving parts 
(see the pictures below). 


Roller Bearings, exclusively; mostly over- 
size Timkens. Not one plain bearing on a “Friend” Pump. 


Complete Lubrication of all moving parts, in- 
cluding the plungers. 


No Leaky Packing; a slight turn on the adjust- 
ment screw stops a leak at once. Not necessary to disas- 
semble the pump and change packing. 


“Instant-Clean” Valves, on threadless seats; 
. they come right out for cleaning. 


These are some of the reasons why thousands of growers tell 
you: “My ‘Friend’ Sprayer has given me More Satisfaction and 
Less Trouble than any other machine I’ve ever owned.” 


FRIEND MANUFACTURING CO., Gasport, N. Y. 


, <a / 
Your own mechanical judgment will tell you: 


‘‘This is the Sprayer for me!”’ 


[t's the "Priead’ 


EXTRA MARGIN 
OF RELIABILITY 


that Counts Wost 















No matter what style of sprayer your work needs, 
when your sprayer is a “Friend” you have the most 
dependable pump obtainable. We build a wide 
variety of chassis styles including: 


Cutunders: Complete spray. 
ers with power, on short-turning 
4-wheel mountings. 


Truck Sprayers, equipped 
with motor, or for power take 
off from truck. 


Tractor-Trailers, 2- 
wheeled or with the “Friend” 
patented Twin-Wheel mounting. 


And other chassis styles—in a complete range of 


sizes. Pressures up to 1,000 Ib. 





Dusters with the same Reliability as 
“Friend” Sprayers. 






Sizers and Cleaners for every re- 























Just a yoke with two plungers, that is pushed back and 
forth by a sturdy roller-bearing crank. There are no other 
moving parts on a “Friend” Pump, except valve balls as op 
every sprayer. 


Rasieenthenerienteeneteteeees 
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Easiest to Maintain 
in Working Order -- 


quirement. 





Fewest Moving Parts 






"FRIEND 
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Everbearing Raspberries 


Sir: 
os the Spring of 1944 I planted a few 
bushels of Indian Summer raspberries. 
They grew well but did not bear this 
Spring. In late September they set fruit 
but our early frosts did not permit them 
to ripen. Do you know if these raspberries 
set fruit every year so late? What shall be 

with the canes which set the fruit? 
Westwood, New Jersey E. Zimmermann 


The Indian Summer raspberry is an 
“eerbearer’—that is, it blossoms and pro- 
duces fruit at the terminals of the current 
season's canes. These canes should then be 
cut back as is customary with any red 
raspberry and they will fruit the next year. 
—kditor. 


"Belting Affects Fruit 


Dear Mr. Editor : 

Many years ago up in Illinois on my 
father’s farm we had an apple tree that 
would be full of apples every year—then 
when they began to turn red, they would 
rot at the core and drop off. 

My father finally belted the tree one 
spring to kill it but it refused to die, and 
that fall we had some of the finest apples 
I had ever seen. 

Did the belting of the tree cause it to hold 
the apples or was this just a coincidence ? 
Newellton, Louisiana A. J. Moore 





These situations are not easy to determine 
with certainty. If one ringed or girdled 
a tree it would result in a storing up of 
carbohydrates (such as starch) in the tissues 
above the injured part and should profound- 
ly affect the branches and fruits above it. 

, The usual result is an increase in flower- 
ing the following year but such a phenom- 
enon as you describe could also result— 


Ed. 


The Yellow Gooseberry 
Dear Sir: 


I must take the time to tell you how much 
I enjoy reading your magazine and how I 
have made many friends through your 


‘column “Letters to the Editor.” 


I am very interested in the yellow sweet 
gooseberry but I don’t know a thing about 
cultivating the gooseberry. 

First, can they be cultivated from seed 
or do they have to be cut and planted in 
the ground in early spring like grapes? I 
will appreciate your helping hand. 

Chicago, Illinois Miss A. Doll 


Cuttings 6 to 8 inches long of the mature 
wood of the gooseberry inserted two-thirds 
of their length will grow in fair proportion, 
especially if the cuttings are taken in Au- 
gust or September and stored during the 
winter, as are currant cuttings. However, 
the gooseberry does not start as readily 
from cuttings as does the currant. Stronger 
plants are usually obtained by layering. 
Mound-layering is usually employed (the 
mounding of soil about the base of plants be- 
ig done in June, or when the new growth 
has reached several inches). The rooted 
plants are cut from the mother plant and 
Set in the nursery row for a year.—Ed. 


Summer Pearmain 
Dear Editor: 


I notice that so much is said about the 
old-type apples. 
We have tried every large fruit catalog 
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and have found no one who has the Summer 
Pearmain. To me it is the best summer 
apple I have ever eaten. 

We finally found an old tree that my 
father got a number of grafts from, but 
they, of course, are not old enough to bear. 
Why has such a fine apple been discarded? 


I.remember a crab-like sweet apple—be- 
fore spraying was thought of. The limbs 
were bending to the ground with uniform 
small brownish-red apples that were very 
juicy and delicious. We called them “choco- 
lates.” Could you tell. me if it was a crab 
apple? If so, what kind? They kept all 
winter but never got soft. 

Louisville, Kentucky Mrs. T. C. Wilson 


The Summer Pearmain ts an excellent ap- 
ple but like so many old varieties has lost its 
appeal. Most people do not know apple vari- 
eties and since it is a long job to educate 
them, commercial orchardists grow the few 
that are known and will sell. Eye appeal is 
the chief thing in commercial varieties. 
However, Summer Pearmain definitely has 
a place in home orchards. 


Have any readers grown “chocolate” crab 
apples ?—Ed. 


Apple Seedlings 
Dear Sir: 


I have apple seeds saved from matured 
apples consisting of a pint and a half of 
seeds. The varieties consist of Jonathan, 
Rome Beauty and Northern Spy. 

What can you tell me about these seeds 
for propagating? Are they good for stocks, 
root systems, etc.? 


Shanesville, Pa. Ralph Spencer 
The character of trees grown from seed 
is uncertain since the trees are seedlings and 
have not been propagated by layers or buds. 
However, since French Crab stock is scarce, 
local varieties are being used as stock. Spy 
seedlings in particular should be hardy and 
could well be preferred over most others. 
Rome Beauty also should be acceptable — 
Ed. 


Cherry Trees on Plum Stock 
Dear Sir: 

I have two Montmorency cherry trees 
that are two years old. They are very fine 
specimen trees for two-year-olds. I also 
have two Greenwood sweet cherry trees 
that are one year old and six feet high, 
rugged specimens. I grafted all four of 
these cherry trees on strong growing plum 
stocks and I hope that you or some of your 
readers can tell me what influence these 
plum stocks will have on these cherry trees 
when they become of bearing age. 

Also, I am planning on using a high pow- 
er torch (a regular brush burning torch) 
around and under trees. I believe this 2000 
Fahrenheit flame will eliminate many harm- 
ful insects. What do. you think? 


Quincy, III. Charles R. Shade 


The chief effect the plum stock will have 
on the cherry trees when they become of 
bearing age will be to make the trees better 
adapted to the heavier or wetter type of 
soul. Probably there will be little if any 
effect on the size of the cherry trees since 
the plum stock is of a vigorous nature. 

A high power torch can be used to elim- 
inate poison ivy around and under trees in 
the orchard. It will also destroy any in- 
sects that hibernate on the ground.—Ed. 













MAKES 
EVERY 
”’ INCH OF STORAGE 
SPACE HANDY... 








IT’S THE 


in Action 

Hees spaces are easily 

reached with the Handibelt 
—the all-purpose incline, decline 
or horizontal portable belt con- 
veyor. Design allows the carrier 
belt to be horizontal at any height 
from 18 inches to 42 inches. Can 
be used as a piler elevating from 
10 inches to 6 feet 3 inches or 
from 30 inches to 7 feet 6 inches, 
or any angle or degree between 
those extremes. Either end may be 
raised or lowered. Handles boxes, 
cartons, crates, bags, and other 
packages up to 100 Ibs. Rubber 
covered belt is free of side rails— 
accommodates commodities wider 
than 14 in. 

Weighs less than 500 Ibs.— 
easily wheeled about by one per- 
son. Equipped with 1/3 hp. mo- 
tor—plug it into any ordinary 
lighting circuit. 

Get complete information today— 


write for Handibelt Bulletin No. 
“ AFG-16. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 




















Tru-traction 


eee Spray-day time-saver 


No stalling or slowing up. . . no waste of time 
or fuel . . . no waiting for better ground con- 
ditions in your orchard when spray programs 
must be kept on schedule. 


Oliver “Cletrac’s” exclusive Trxz-Traction— 
controlled differential steering—prevents loss of 
power and time on the turns. Both tracks pull in 
unison—all the time. You can handle bigger 
loads more easily and with greater safety. Steer- 
ing is the same—uphill, downhill, on the level. 
The inside track is never braked, declutched, 
or disconnected. 


BUILT FOR TOUGH JOBS 
Proper track design increases pulling power. 
There are no loafing grousers. Every one ‘‘bites” 
the surface and hangs on... gives you tenacious, 
ground-gripping power when the going is 
heavy. Its long tracks provide “flotation” when 
the soil is soft and sticky. 

Here’s a crawler tractor that’s built to handle 
every fruit farm job better. Its perfect balance 
eliminates dead weight . . . saves fuel every hour 
of operation. Its rugged construction withstands 
many extra years of hard service. It’s easy to get 





“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’ 


at... repairing is quick ... low in annual cost. 


For details on the various sizes and types of 
these sturdy Tru-Traction Tractors, and on 
Oliver’s full line of fruit farming equipment, see 
your Oliver “Cletrac” dealer next time you're 
in town. The OLIVER Corporation, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


FREE LITERATURE 


Mail the coupon for free booklets describing the versatility, 
the year-round utility of an Oliver “Cletrac." Before you 
buy any tractor, read how an Oliver “Cletrac” Tru-Traction 
Tractor can help you. 





The OLIVER Corporation 

400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me Oliver “Cletrac” booklets on 
2-Plow Model HG [] 4-Plow Model B [1] 
3-Plow ModelA [] “365 Days” 0 
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PEACHES BEAT 
APPLES 


in '45 Production Race 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER Presents if 
A Review Of The Past Year With A 


Preview For 1946 


Tue year 1945 that plaved such 
havoc with the apple crop, brought 
forth the largest peach crop on record 
—81,954,000 bushels. This crop com- 
pares with 75,963,000 bushels in 1944 
and 57,201,000 bushels—the 10-year 
average. 

In the West, large peach crops were 
produced in all important States and 
wastage was less than in 1944 when 
about 10 percent of the crop was not 
utilized due to shortage of labor at the 
peak of the harvesting and canning 
season. 

The ten Southern peach producing 
states also established a new record 
with a crop of 26,892,000 bushels. 
This compares with 17,193,000 in 
1944 and 15,762,000 the 10-year aver- 
age. 

In the North Atlantic area, produc- 
tion was about average but 22 percent 
below the large 1944 crop. In the Mid- 
west, Michigan had a record crop of 
3,848,000 bushels, 7 percent larger 
than the 1944 production. In Illinois, 
rapid ripening and rains, occurring at 
the height of the marketing season, 
resulted in some losses. Production 
there is estimated to be 32 percent 
above the average. 

Like Old Father Time, many apple 
growers close their books on the year 
1945 and hope that the vagaries of the 
weather will be kinder to them this 
year. Although the months them- 
selves have passed—their idiosyn- 
crasies and their abnormalities will 
long be the subject of winter evening 
chats among fruit growers and their 
families. 

[t will be difficult to forget the early 
spring that ushered in fruit buds and 
blossoms as much as four weeks ahead 
of schedule in some states, and two 
to three weeks early in other sections. 
Then old man winter, who was just 
taking a nap, and not really hibernat- 
ing, dealt his death blow to this brief 
promise of spring. Heavy snows in 
the north and midwest, snow flurries 
i the Great Lakes region, severe 
trosts spread from Kansas and Okla- 
homa eastward over the Ohio Valley 
and in many Appalachian Mountain 
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sections brought reports of slight to 
severe frost damage to fruit. Even 
the West Coast States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and. California reported 
from minor to considerable frost dam- 
age to apricots and early peaches. 

And as if the elements hadn’t al- 
ready displayed enough cunning, the 
rains and winds of March and April, 
low temperatures, and orchard 
grounds too soft to permit the use of 
heavy spray rigs prevented many 
growers from applying pre-bloom 
sprays to their orchards. The final 
result of this condition was wide- 
spread apple scab. Many states also 
reported poor pollination because low 
temperatures and rain interfered 
vreatly with bee flight—thus another 
disaster to the 1945 apple crop. 

The results of fickle weather’s 
handiwork were quite apparent to 
apple growers when they started add- 
ing up the bushels at harvest time. 
The Nation had a record small crop 
of apples—only 64.400,000 bushels— 
slightly more than one-half of the 
1944 total of 124,754,000 bushels and 
even less than the short crop of 1943 
which was estimated at only 89,050,- 
O00 bushels. Most of the decrease in 
production was in the Eastern and 
Central Statés which had only one- 








Hobart from Monkmeyer 


third of the United States crop in 1945 
jn comparison with nearly two-thirds 
in 1944. The Western States were 8 
percent below their 1944 production 
figures. 

With production so short, utiliza- 
tion in all sections in 1945 was much 
more complete. Very low quality 
fruit, which normally could not find a 
market was readily distributed. This 
shortness of the apple crop has result- 
ed in a lowering of the quality of the 
pack. 

PEARS 


The 1945 record pear crop, which is 
estimated at 32,866,000 bushels, is 15 
percent above average but only 3 
percent higher than 1944’s large crop. 

In the three Pacific Coast States 
production of Bartletts totaled 20,- 
220,000 bushels—13 percent more 
than in 1944 and 38 percent above 
average. Practically all of the Bart- 
letts had been harvested by early 
October. Pears other than Bartletts 
for these States, estimated at 6,087,- 
000 bushels, are the second largest 
crop on record, and 9 percent above 
1944. In Oregon, both Bosc and An- 
jou—the principal winter varieties 
produced larger crops than in 1944. 


(Continued on page 32) 
9 
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APPLE SCA 
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Contro 


By A. B. BURRELL, Cornell University 


Nature dealt the apple orchards 
of the East some staggering blows in 
1945. Freezes killed blossoms and dis- 
torted the early leaves. Cold rainy 
weather prevented transfer of pollen 
by insects and interfered with the de- 
velopment of many blossoms that re- 
ceived pollen. Persistent rains caused 
the worst outbreak of apple scab in 
over 20 years, and some elderly grow- 
ers say, the worst in their lifetime. 
Rainy summer weather was conducive 
to huge populations of aphis and 
breakdown of lead arsenate with the 
release of soluble arsenic compounds, 
that injured leaves. 

Scab did the most serious harm to 
the trees and will receive the main 
attention in this article. The follow- 
ing points will be covered briefly: 


When apple scab is as bad as this there is no point in using lime sulfur. 
already lost and the very scabby leaves are easily injured. 


(1) What scab is; (2) Why it was 
bad in 1945;+(3) Present condition 
of the trees, and prospects for scab 
and crop in 1946, and (4) What we 
can do about the situation. 


What Scab Is 

Scab is a fungous disease capable 
of damaging leaves, blossoms, fruits 
and (rarely) twigs. Many think of 
scab only as causing superficial black 
spots on the fruits, but this is one of 
the milder forms of the disease. Scab 
on blossom stems prevents the forma- 
tion of fruits of such varieties as 
McIntosh. Scab on fruits may crack 
them open or cause them to drop off. 
Scab on leaves reduces photosynthet- 
ic-efficiency, increases spray injury, 
and may lead to defoliation. When 


The fruit is 
Repeated spraying with 


elemental sulfur would protect such leaves as may be free from apple scab. 





3. Unavailability of fungicides when 














Severe early-season scab causes fruits to 
drop, expecially in such varieties as Mc. 
Intosh. When scab spots are present ot 
the petal.fall stage, as in the photo shown 
at top left, fruits fail to swell and the cause 
of crop failure may remain a mystery, 


leaves drop off early, the trees may 
fail to bloom the next year, and are 
susceptible to winter-injury. 

The causal fungus (Venturia w- 
aequalis Cke. Wint.) winters in dead 
apple leaves on the ground. It pro 
duces ascospores in early spring, 
which are discharged during rains, 
float in air currents, and establish the 
fungus on leaves and other green tis- 
sues of the apple tree. New crops of 








ascospores are discharged during suc- 
cessive rains until 1 to 4 weeks after 
petal-fall. About 10-14 days after in- 
fection of young leaves or fruits, a 
new crop of spores (conidia) is pro- 
duced, capable of causing new infec- 
tions on leaves or fruits. The conidia 
move only as far as they are washed 
or splashed; they do not float from 
tree to tree. Conidia may continue to 
spread the disease throughout the 
summer. 


Why Scab Was Bad in 1945 
Among the reasons why scab was 
bad in 1945 were: 
1. Duration and frequency of rains. 
2. Reluctance to apply fungicides 
during the prolonged bloom, be 
cause of fear of further reducing 
the crop. 





the leaves appeared weeks ahead 
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~ of the usual date. — 

4, Difficulty in applying sprays or 

* qusts at the usual stages of bud 
development in the face of rain, 
mud, shortage of help and aging 
of machinery. 

5, Failure to appreciate how much 

‘more frequently or heavily than 
usual, fungicides must be applied 
in so rainy a season. 

6. Reluctance to spend time and 
money spraying, when crop pros- 
pects were poor. 


Condition of Trees and Prospects 
for 1946 

Growers are concerned about how 
next year’s performance of the trees 
will be affected. While it is not pos- 
sible to predict with assurance, past 
observation of trees in similar condi- 
tion may provide a few clews. It 
seems doubtful if trees that lost nearly 
all of their spur-leaves within a month 
or so after petal-fall will bloom in 
1946; and such trees may be vulner- 
able if there should be severe cold 
this winter. The weak, secondary 
leaves that appeared on some spurs in 
July probably were of limited value. 
Relatively few trees were this bad: 
most of the worst ones were of the 
variety McIntosh. Trees that held 
half or more of their leaves through 





July, and carried little or no fruit, 
probably have formed some blossom 
buds, the strength of such buds vary- 
ing with the leaf surface. Varieties 
like Baldwin that are fickle about 
blooming may have been more ad- 
versely affected by partial defoliation, 
than others. Trees that had fair-look- 
ing foliage through August probably 
formed plenty of blossom buds, even 
though the leaves were imperfect. On 
the whole, it is believed that there will 
be at least. a moderate if not a heavy 
bloom of apple trees in the East in 
1946, though the lack of sunshine in 
some localities may have affected the 
differentiation of blossom buds ad- 
versely. 

One point in the situation seems 
clear: there is a tremendous carry- 
over of the scab fungus. And moist, 
mild weather, extending into Novem- 
ber, doubtless has been favorable to 
the fungus. 


What We Can Do About the 
Situation ? 

Faced with this threatening situa- 
tion, what can we do about it? We 
probably should avqjd heavy fall or 
early-winter pruning as this would 
accentuate winter-injury if very 





Approximate Hours of Wetting Necessary for 
Primary Apple Scab Leaf Infection in an Orchard 
Containing an Abundance of Inoculum 
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Comparable Mcintosh trees in which scab was controlled by 6 
flotation. sulfur paste sprays interspersed with 2 sulfur dust 


severe cold should occur. We should 
provide normal but not excessive 
fertilizer for next year; abnormally 
high nitrogen applications in 1946 will 
not materially offset the damage from 
scab and spray injury in 1945. Of 
course, we should avoid spray injury, 
but above all, we must control scab 


in 1946, 


. Killing the Carry-over 

By spraying the ground in the or- 
chard and adjoining fence rows about 
the time green tips appear on the trees 
in the spring, it is possible to reduce 
the quantity of ascospores discharged 
by 90-99%. This practice is of pos- 
sible value principally for isolated 
orchards. If spring rains are harely 
long enough to permit infection, the 
trees on which appreciable numbers of 
primary leaf-lesions develop are those 
within a few hundred feet of the 
source of the ascospores. Tf rains are 
prolonged, ascospores may be carried 
thousands of feet, or even miles, but 
their abundance decreases with dis- 
tance trom the orchard where the 
dead scabby leaves are lodged. Spray- 
ing the ground in one orchard usually 
is not worth considering if the ground 

(Continued on page 30) 





Above—An unsprayed Mcintosh tree which 
had lost nearly all of its spur-leaves from scab 
by late June.—Photographed August 1945. 





applications. 
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Worn-out trees, such as these, consume work and materials. 






Replanting Experiences 


A Grower and Horticulturists Discuss Replanting Orchards 
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Since the production they give in return is not worth the 
effort or expense, their removal would be more profitable. 


REPLANTING PEACH 
ORCHARDS 


By M. A. BLAKE and O. W. 
DAVIDSON 


New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


An extensive peach breeding 
project initiated at the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
New Brunswick in 1914 has made it 
necessary to grow peach trees con- 
tinuously, and to replant them on the 
same land during the past 30 years. 
This work, together with requests 
from growers for information, re- 
sulted in a series of investigations 
dealing with the replanting problem. 

At that time, three distinct theor- 
ies prevailed as to the reason for the 
failure of replanted peach trees to 
grow well: (1) some contended the 
old trees removed certain minor ele- 
ments, essential to the growth of 
young trees, from the orchard soil 
and that these were not replaced by 
normal fertilizing and manuring, 
(2) others believed that the old trees 
left in the soil residues toxic to 
young, replanted trees, and (3) still 
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others contended that depletion of 
the general orchard soil fertility was 
at fault, and that this could be re- 
plenished by the liberal use of fer- 


tilizers, lime, and manure. 


Extensive tests with applications 
of minor elements in New Jersey or- 
chard soils have failed’ to support 
claims that a lack of these nutrients 
was involved in the peach replanting 
problem. 

Similarly, studies in soil and in 
sand cultures in New Jersey have 
consistently failed to demonstrate 
that old peach root residues are toxic 
to young trees. 

The years of study devoted to the 
peach replanting problem in New 
Jersey have furnished abundant evi- 
dence that the primary problem is 
one of replenishing the general fer- 
tility of the orchard soil to the ex- 
tent that young trees will flourish in 
it the first year. . This is often diffi- 
cult when the soil has become 
strongly acid, and low in nutrients 
and organic matter. Many growers 
often fail to realize that consider- 
able time is required to build fertil- 
ity into a soil. 








It is also important that ond 4 - 


preciate the fact that new] 


peach trees have very limited mu 


systems- as compared with those 
old, established trees. In order f 
the replants to survive and to . 
well the first season, their roots 
have access to an adequate supply of 
water, in addition to a good fo 
and balance of nutrients, 7“ 
It was observed as early as 1999 
that some nutritional disorder some. 
times caused peach trees to devel, 
symptoms similar to “little peach” 
a virus disease and was, therefore 
called false little peach. 
In 1937 this ailment was found to 
be due to a compound deficiency of 
phosphorus and potassium. The con. 
(Continued on page 38) 


REPLANTING APPLE 
ORCHARDS 


By GRANT G. HITCHINGS 
Nedrow, New York 


In replanting an apple orchard, I’ve 
found that actual experience is worth 
a lot more than theory. The orchard 
site that I am about to describe was 
first planted in 1804 to seedling ap- 
ple trees grafted to old-time varie- 
ties. When my father bought this 
land in 1864, the orchard, which was 
used as a sheep pasture, was still 
bearing good apples, but they were 
too expensive to harvest. 

In 1877, it was decided to plant 
more apple trees since the old or- 
chard was beginning to fail. Thirty- 
six trees, which were bought and 
used as replacements, were planted 
very close to the sites of the origi- 
nal trees. After planting, my first 
job was watching the sheep to keep 
them from girdling the trees; this 
problem I solved by building three- 
cornered fences, and these young 
trees did fine. 

In 1888, it was decided to remove 
the balance of the old trees and re- 
plant—also to plant additional land. 
I couldn’t see any difference in 
growth or development of the trees 
in the old orchard land or new. This 
second planting of trees lasted until 
1928 when the trees were cut down 
and replanted to the present orchard 
which is doing equally as well as any 
orchard on new ground that we have. 

We consider now that the eco- 
nomic life of an orchard is from ten 
to forty years. After that date we 
think of the trees as boarders and 
that they should be promptly te 
moved and that the ground should be 
replanted to up-to-date varieties. 

Now for the lessons I’ve learned 

(Continued on page 49) 
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PROS and CONS 


Of Diversification 


By W. H. THIES, Massachusetts State College 


W: live in an age of specializa- 
tion. Industry with its mass pro- 
duction and its assembly lines, is a 
good example. If two kinds of au- 
tomobiles or radios were to be made 
in the same factory, confusion and 
inefficiency might result, particular- 
ly ifthe individual workman were 
to alternate between widely differ- 
ing jobs. The farm with two or 
more distinct enterprises may like- 
wise be inefficiently operated unless 
the owner makes a careful choice of 
enterprises and conducts each one 
as if it were his sole responsibility. 

’ There can be no argument about 
the need for diversification where the 
principal aim is to provide a wide 
variety of products for family use. 
In Colonial times, it was essential 
that most of the things needed by 
the farmer and his family be pro- 
duced at home. The farmer was 
also a manufacturer, as evidenced 
by the spinning wheel and the home 
shoeshop. But times have changed 
and the specialized farm with its sin- 
gle enterprise — apples, potatoes, 
milk, or wheat, seems to be replacing 
the general farm. But before we ac- 
cept this-trend as an established fact, 
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suppose we analyze the situation a 
little further. How about a com- 
bination enterprise, such as apples 
and dairy? 

We have in Massachusetts quite 
a number of successful apple-dairy 
farms. We have many more farms 
on which the principal income is 
from the dairy and the orchard is 
partially neglected. One _ particu- 
larly fine apple orchard on a good 
dairy farm involves an interesting 
arrangement. Of the two sons who 
have assumed management, one is 
decidedly apple-minded while the 
other is cow-minded. ‘They work 
together in haying as well as spray- 
ing, although each has his individ- 
ual responsibility. Another dairy 
farm 
treme. The owner of this farm had 
an ambition to ewn an apple orchard 
as well as a dairy, and after bring- 
ing a 5-acre block up to bearing age 
he discovered such a baffling array 
of pest control problems that he 
abandoned the orchard. Only after 
investing more than $2,000 did he 
realize that he had spoiled a good 
pasture to grow a poor orchard. 

It is a well-known fact that some 


aa e Za Se EE | IN 4 ae im 4. 
if farm products are marketed at a roadside stand, there is a distinct advantage in being able to sell more than one product. 


illustrates the opposite ex- | 
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folks enjoy work with farm animals 
while others are by nature plant lov- 
ers. A person who delights to work 
around cows is almost certain to be 
more content and more successful 
in a dairy than in an orchard. Like- 
wise, one who enjoys the company 
of hens may feel less at home in a 
strawberry planting. To stand at a 
lathe all day would be boresome for 
some people while others consider 
it the ideal occupation. These dif- 
ferences, inherent in all of us, have 
a direct bearing on the question un- 
der discussion. Rare indeed is the 
individual who is as interested in 
poultry diseases as he is in the fungi 
which attack fruit plants. And it 
takes a more versatile person to mas- 
ter the details of both of these fields 
than to master one of them. This 
fact may suggest why some diversi- 
fied farms are a failure. 

But the reason for inefficient man- 
agement of some combination farms 
goes deeper than personal likes and 
dislikes. A successful dairy must 
have day by day attention. Cows 
must be fed, watered and milked. 
An apple tree is different. It stands 
in the same place year after year and 
only the experienced grower senses 
the necessity for careful timing of 
operations. A few hours’ differ- 
ence in the time of spraying for ap- 
ple scab may make a vast differ- 
ence in the degree of scab control. 
Perhaps if trees were able to voice 
their needs, the grass which grows in 
the sod orchard would less often be 
used for purposes other than mulch- 
ing the trees themselves. 

Conflicting labor requirements are 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ACCOUNTING FOR 
ORCHARDS 


By MARTIN A. ABRAHAMSEN 
North Carolina College of Agriculture 


Tuts article is not intended to be 
an accounting course in “one easy 
lesson” for orchard operators. Rath- 
er, it is designed to emphasize some 
uses to which a well-kept set of 
orchard records may be put. The 
writer has no inclination to propa- 
gandize for the cause of records. 
Farmers in their cautious and con- 
servative way have a habit of “punc- 
turing the balloons” of propagand- 


ists by putting any proposal to ar 


“acid test”; namely, will it pay? It 
is from just such a standpoint that 
accounting for orchards should be 
considered. Records are no end in 
themselves. It is only as they help 
growers obtain a greater net income 
from operations that the effort ex- 
pended and the expenses incurred in 
obtaining them are justified. 


Hunches and Personal Opinion Will 
No Longer Do 


Like the Old Grey Mare, Orchard- 
ing “isn’t what she used to be.” But 
in this case changes in the-industry, 
if it is to keep pace with the march 
of events, seem to have been both 
desirable and necessary. For in- 
stance, growers are coming to lean 
more and more on machinization for 
the performance of most cultural 
practices. Once the fruit is pro- 
duced, problems of grading, packag- 
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ing, storing, and financing also have 
received increased attention. 

A whole host of questions have 
arisen in the course of day-to-day or- 
chard operations—the best answers 
to which will go a long way in de- 
termining possibilities for profitable 
operation. To mention a few, grow- 
ers often come face to face with such 
perplexing problems as: 

(1) Whether or not it is advisable 
to expand the orchard enterprise; 
and, if it is, what kinds of fruits 
and varieties might be grown most 
advantageously ? 

(2) Considering the size of a giv- 
en operation, will it pay to buy a 
tractor or will reliance on horse work 
and manpower be more economical ? 

(3) At prevailing prices, which 
brands of spray material or fertilizer 
are the most economical ? 

(4) Should an individual operator 
construct his own storage plant ? 

(5) How, when, and where should 
fruit be sold for greatest net re- 
turns ? 

These and numerous closely re- 
lated questions indicate that, as con- 
ducted in many parts of the country, 
orchard operations are becoming in- 
creasingly complicated. To be suc- 
cessful, policies must be based on 
sound facts and impartial evaluation 
of possibilities. Definitely sentiment, 








hunches, and personal opinions m 
go out the window as a basis ha 
making decisions that wil] influence 
chances of success on an orchard fog 
years to come. The importance 
basing policies on cool-hard figur 
is further indicated by the likelihood 
that the adjustments from a Wartime 
to a peacetime economy will require 
increased operating efficiency, 


Reasons for Keeping Records 


An effective system for keepj 
records should provide answers for 
basic problems confronting individ. 
ual orchardists. It is recognized 
therefore, that accounting systems 
will vary from grower to grower, |} 
is generally agreed, however, that an 
accounting system should include the 
following : 

1. Provisions for keeping a his. 
tory of past performance. 

2. An appraisal of current meth- 
ods of operation. 

3. Budget plans for future opera- 
tions. 


History of Past Performance 


As applied to orchard operations, 
records of this nature might well in- 
clude: (a) the cost of developing 
bearing orchards; (2) production 
data by varieties, giving information 
as to yield per acre, quality of fruit 
produced, and returns; and (c) de 
tailed information as to production 
costs by varieties, including expendi- 
tures for such items as labor, mate- 
rials, and supplies. The practical 
application of keeping such records 
is illustrated by the experience of an 
apple producer in the Eastern Pan- 
handle of West Virginia who kept 
historical information from the time 
he purchased his orchard some twen- 
ty-five years ago. By this means he 
definitely was able to detect two 
“boarder” apple varieties and to 
make arrangements to replace them. 


Appraisal of Current Methods of 
Operation 


An appraisal of current methods 
of operation calls for the setting up 
of “measuring sticks” to check on 
orchard performance. Such meas- 
uring sticks may be internal or ex- 
ternal. The former deal with a com- 
parison of year-to-year operations 
of the grower’s orchard; the latter, 
with a comparison of other orchards. 
As a rule, effective comparisons with 
other orchards are dependent upof 
Experiment Station studies or Ex 
tension Service summaries of State 
Agricultural Colleges. To obtain re 
sults growers, must be willing to sub 
mit all operations to critical and im- 
partial examination and not seek to 
justify or cover up unsatisfactory 
performance. 

A forthcoming publication, “Fat 
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These bookkeeping forms used by two 
lorge Ohio fruit growers are examples of 
accounting methods for every orchardist. 


tors Contributing to the Profitable 
Orcharding in the Eastern Panhan- 
dle of West Virginia,” based on a 
study conducted by the writer while 
an employee of the West Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, in- 
dicates some of the more common 
measuring sticks that frequently are 
used to help evaluate orchard per- 
formance. Among others, attention 
is called to the following compari- 
sons: (a) yield per acre, (b) pro- 
portion of fruit packed, (c) average 
returns per acre and per bushel, and 
(d) average costs (by _ principal 
items) per acre and per bushel. 

The value of analysis of orchard 
data is further indicated by findings 
of this study which report that or- 
chards averaging 19 percent codling 
moth infestation of fruit had aver- 
age per acre costs of $20.82 for all 
spraying operations while orchards 
averaging 53 percent infestation had 
costs of $22.48 for all spraying oper- 
ations. Many factors, including in- 
formation as to conditions prevail- 
ing during preceding years, are in- 
volved in such a comparison. These 
data suggest, however, that effective 
control is not necessarily a matter 
of more or costlier spray applica- 
tions. It is rather a problem of ob- 
taming competent management— 
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management that gives proper atten- 
tion to the timing of sprays and the 
securing of thorough coverage. 


Budget Plan for Future Operations 


Records of past operations in 
many respects are so much “water 
over the dam.” It is only when they 
are used by growers for planning of 
future operations that they are put 
to most effective use. Planning 
should consider the influence on fu- 
ture returns of such items as new 
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The Grand River Orchards, Geneva, Ohio 
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varieties, cultural practices, age of 
trees, and methods of packing, stor- 


ing, and selling. Likewise it should 
consider the influence of adopted cul- 
tural practices and technical meth- 
ods on future cests. By using rec- 
ords in this way budgets for future 
operations, based on reasonable and 
established performance, may be set 
up by growers. When set up at the 
beginning of the year, a budget can 
be used as a guide for operations and 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Investigating Apple Measles 


Extensive research on the cause of 
“Measles” in apples has been con- 
ducted for some years at the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of West 
Virginia University. Experimenters 
believe that the disease is especially 
severe on Stark’s Delicious, a variety 
known to be of considerable eco- 
nomic value in this state. 

Diseased trees are described as 
having irregular, dead, brown- 
colored pockets of tissues scattered 
throughout the interior of the bark. 
The trees sometimes become diseased 
and die shortly after planting. How- 
ever, most of them linger on for 
many years and bear apples al- 
though their productive capacity is 
greatly lessened. 

The experimenters, Anthony Berg 
and Genevieve Clulo of the Plant 
Pathology Department, report that 
the cause of the disease has not been 
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determined definitely. They have 
found, however, that it is not due to 
any parasitic organism, but may be 
due to an unbalanced mineral rela- 
tionship, since it is more severe in 
certain orchards in a given area. 

In recent years several hundred 
trees have been planted in orchards 
where this trouble is most prevalent. 
They have been treated with many 
chemicals and _ fertilizers, and 
samples of their leaves, bark, and 
wood have been analyzed to see if 
there is any difference in the min- 
eral intake of the healthy and the 
sick tree. The investigators have 
noted that the leaves and bark of the 
severely diseased trees contain much 
greater quantities of certain mineral 
elements than those of the healthy 
trees grown on the same soil. Large 
numbers of trees are also being 
grown in the greenhouse, in soil 
taken from an orchard where the 
disease has been severe. These trees 
are then subjected to different treat- 
ments in the search for the cause of 





Apple orchards make an interesting ond 
symmetrical pattern as far as the eye can 
see in the famous Appalachian Area.— 
Photo — Appalachian Apple Service, Inc, 





the disease and for corrective treat- 
ments. 


BERRIES 


Fungus Disease on Blackberries 


A fungus disease has recently ap- 
peared in the Evergreen blackberry 
plantings of Washington State, John 
Snyder, extension horticulturist, re 
ports. 

The most conspicuous symptoms 
of the disease appear as dark browm 
to black areas on the canes. These 
darkened areas are usually bordered 
with a dark red discoloration. The 
lesions may be small and irregular if 
outline, sometimes being no larger 
than the head of a pin; in other i 
stances several lesions have merged 
and become continuous for a foot OF 
more in length. All variations be 
tween these two extremes may be 
observed. The lower portions of thé 
canes are usually more severely 
affected than the upper portions 
which are on the wire trellis. : 

At present no definite control” 
measures can be recommended ang 
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+ uch time comes, only sugges- 
a oon be made. According to Dr. 
Snyder, these suggestions are based 
on present knowledge of the prob- 
lem. Undoubtedly there will be 
changes in the control program as 
the work progresses. Suggestions 


ai Remove the old canes immedi- 
ately after harvest and burn. This 
should be accomplished in a rela- 
i hort time. 
Pe soray the young canes, either 
with homemade bordeaux mixture 
4-4-50 plus one pint of Penetrol, or 
‘quid lime-sulfur (32 degrees 
Baume), five gallons to 100 gallons 
of water. This spray should be put 
on not later than the middle of Octo- 
_ ber. a 
_ 3, Another spray application with 
"the same material used previously is 
a sted in December in order to 
| maintain the spray deposit on the 
canes. We may find later that this 
"spray is unnecessary, says Dr. Sny- 
_ der, but until this time comes, it is 
a good insurance against spray re- 
moval by wet weather. 
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Grape Disease Control 
Failure to cover the leaves and 
















fruit thoroughly with the spray ma- 

; terial and failure to get the sprays on 

prea de at the correct time are cited by Dr. 

an heal R. F. Suit, plant disease specialist 

Service, Inc, at the State Experiment Station at 

Geneva, New York as the chief rea- 

sons why some grape growers do not 

: obtain satisfactory control of dis- 
tive treat- eases in their vineyards. 


Citing five years’ results of ex- 
periments on the control of black rot, 
downy mildew, and powdery mildew, 
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the major diseases of grapes in New 
York, Dr. Suit reveals that excellent 
results were obtained in controlling 
downy and powdery mildews with a 
4-4-100 bordeaux mixture, plus 1 
pound of rosin fish oil soap. The 
spray was applied before bloom, im- 
mediately after bloom, and two 
weeks after bloom, with thorough 
coverage of the leaves and fruit. 
Preliminary tests on spring applica- 
tions of a 1 percent Elgetol solution 
made to eradicate the overwintering 
stage of the fungus in the soil did 
not result in any marked improve- 
ment in control. 

The three applications of bor- 
deaux mixture and rosin fish oil soap 
also gave satisfactory control of 
black rot in Dr. Suit’s tests in 1940 
and 1941; however, in 1944, five ap- 
plications were required to hold this 
disease in check: Where powdery 
mildew alone occurred in the vine- 
yard, excellent control was obtained 
with two applications of a 2-4-100 
bordeaux mixture with 1 pound of 
fish oil soap, one treatment being 
made immediately after bloom and 
the second 10 to 14 days later. Other 
spreader-stickers in addition to rosin 
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fish oil soap which gave good results 
were S.E.C. oil, Spraysoy A, Gras- 
selli spreader-sticker, and Triton 
B-1956. Seven insoluble coppers 
used in the experiments failed to 
prove superior to bordeaux. 

In a study of varietal resistance to 
the three diseases, Clinton, Dela- 
ware, and Ives showed the least sus- 
ceptibility for the five-year period, 
with Catawba, Golden Muscat, and 
Niagara showing the greatest fre- 
quency of attack. 





Varieties for North Texas 


Studies made by the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station show 
there are a number of peach varieties 
the North Texas home orchardist 
can plant to have an overlapping 
supply of fresh fruit in years favor- 
able to peach production. 

U. A. Randolph, horticulturist for 
the Fruit Investigations Laboratory 
at Montague, Texas has just issued 
Progress Report. No. 973 entitled 
“Promising Peach Varieties for 
North Texas,” which is the result of 
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Above—Here is one peach tree and its 
yield on the farm of S. B. Kickler, Sealston, 
Virginia.—Photograph — Ewing Galloway. 


Left—David Ganshaw enjoys some of the 
Concord grapes picked on the 76-acre farm 
of his grandfather, Herman Ganshaw at 
Wilson, N.Y.—U.S.D.A. Photo by Knell. 


tests on 45 peach varieties during 
their first four fruiting seasons. 
These experiments were prompted by 
the need for late blooming peaches 
to escape the hazards of late spring 
freezes. (Continued on page 48) 
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Tae market for the nation’s peach 
crop was expanded during the past 
four years of war by shortages and 
rationing of commercially canned 
fruits. The extent of this expansion 
cannot be.determined or even guessed 
at, but the emphasis on home can- 
ning by the many federal, state, 
county and community agencies un- 
_doubtedly set many a housewife who 
had never before stained her fingers 
at such a task to canning a bushel 
or so of peaches. And it is reason- 
able to suppose that an assured sup- 
ply of commercially canned fruits 
will cause many of these homemak- 
ers to be less inclined to this task. 

It follows that profitable distribu- 
tion of present high peach produc- 
tion will depend to some degree on 
the peach industry’s capacity to 
stimulate bulk or pound sales. 

The problem involved has been 
analyzed properly by growers, pack- 
ers and distributors for many years. 
It may be summarized briefly as fol- 
lows: 

Homemakers buy peaches in 
pound lots primarily because they 
want to take them home to serve in 





NEW PEACH SHIPPING 
CONTAINER opens 


wider markets 


By T. A. MERRILL, Michigan State College 







The cell-type container is turned into a 
bulk-sale display by lifting out the first 
divider. Sales from this box decisively 
outstripped those from the bushel basket. 


the very near future—in a cobbler 
or sliced for dessert at dinner or at 
breakfast the next morning. Con- 
sumer acceptance tests have proved 
conclusively that green peaches—the 
“hard ripe” fruit of the usual mar- 
ket type—retards demand, while 
those in the “firm ripe” stage, in 
which the green ground color has 
turned to lemon yellow, not only find 
a wider acceptance but bring many 
customers back for repeat purchases. 
On the other hand, efforts to market 
a ripe peach through regular com- 











Above—Here is a display of the cell-type, 
half-bushel boxes which college research. 
ers believe point the way to ma 

a ripe peach without excessive damage, 





Left—Peach display showing cell-type box 
with dividers removed (foreground) fo 
pound sale purposes, and with dividers ix 
place (center) for sale as a container unit, 
Left to right: Dr. T. A. Merrill of Michi- 
gan State College, who directed the experi. 
ments, Leila Renholt and Newman Knopper, 


mercial channels have failed because 
of increased spoilage. The higher re 
tail prices which must compensate 
for this excessive spoilage deters the 
consumer quite as effectively as does 
a green peach, and in addition, the 
hazards involved may deter the dis- 
tributor from an aggressive sales 
campaign. 

Experiments with various types of 
shipping containers for the purpose 
of reducing handling losses while de- 
livering to the consumer a riper 
peach were begun in 1943 by the 
Horticultural Department of Michi- 
gan State College with the Michigan 
Chain Stores Bureau and A & P 
Food Stores as the original coopera 
tors. During the next two years oth- 
er cooperators joined the project, 
which was climaxed this last season 
by extensive shipments, under not- 
mal commercial conditions, of a cell- 
type, half-bushel corrugated papet 
box. 

This container has individual 
spaces for 96 peaches of from 24 
to 2% inches in diameter adding 
to a net weight of 24-25 pounds. 
contains four layers of 24 peaches 

(Continued on page 42) 
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BLACK LEAF Fruit growers producing quality fruits continue to depend 

- ae dias on it. Black Leaf 40 is effective against green and rose 

ontrois Ccodiing . 

| moth, aphids, leafhop- / ~ aphids, bud moth, red bug, leafhopper, pear psylla and 

pers, bud moth, some ~ 7 ° ° ° 

| leaf-miners, some _ codling moth. It has an established place in spraying pro- 
thrips, pear psylla and © ° 

grape berry moth. grams on apples, pears, quinces, peachés, plums, prunes, 

pcancemea oss" cherries, currants, gooseberries, grapes, walnuts, pecans, 

aa and citrus fruits. 


ATCH FOR A LATER : i OR shea ey sests eats a 
rotec. vegor Of your trees from early spring 4 cRS sas. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF A 


NEW PRODUCT BLACK LEAF 155 LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 
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Durinc the years 1915 to 1943, 
beginning even before the chestnut 
blight had spread from the Eastern 
States into Ohio, the United States 
Department of Agriculture distribut- 
ed Asiatic chestnut trees to various 
cooperators within the State. The pur- 
pose of the distribution was to deter- 
mine the adaptation of the Asiatic 
chestnuts to Ohio soils and climate, 
and their value as orchard and forest 
trees. From 1930 until 1943 nearly 
seventeen thousand seedlings were 
distributed in Ohio, mostly through 
the Department of Forestry of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Because of the severe drought 
in the early thirties and because of 
frequent planting on unfavorable 
sites, the cooperators lost most of 
these trees during the first and second 
year after planting. But in some cas- 
es the trees have become established, 
have been making satisfactory growth, 
are proving blight resistant, and are 
yielding crops of nuts. Since blight- 
resistant chestnut trees are now avail- 
able in the trade, distribution by the 
Department has been discontinued, 
except to research institutions for co- 
operative experimental work. 

In 1917 an Ohio farmer received 
only two 2-year-old Chinese chestnut 
seedlings for trial planting. He plant- 
ed them on fertile, well-drained, morst 
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soil along a fence row near his dwell- 
ing. The trees were given no special 
attention except protection from live- 
stock. Located in an open situation, 


they developed 
which are conducive to nut production 
rather than timber growth. After 10 
years the trees began to bear a few 
nuts. The yield increased yearly until 
now they produce a bushel of nuts 
each season. 

For many years the cooperator used 
the chestnuts for food only, sharing 
them with visiting neighbors and with 
occasional interested strangers. One 
tree produces nuts about as large as 
an American chestnut; the other tree 
produces nuts that are slightly larger. 
Although the nuts are of good flavor 
and quality, they are not uniform in 
size and are not large enough for com- 
mercial purposes. Propagation of 
such trees -by grafting is not war- 
ranted. In 1939 the writers suggested 
to the cooperator that he attempt to 
utilize some of the crop as seed for 
growing seedlings for testing this 
strain for shade and forest tree pur- 
poses. Here are his experiences and 
the methods he used in establishing a 
successful Chinese chestnut nursery, 
under farm conditions, from seed ob- 
tained from the two Chinese trees 
furnished him by the Department of 





spreading crowns, - 





Left—In 1917 these two Chinese Cc 
trees from the United States Depa 
Agriculture were planted on an Ohio tan 


Below—These 3000 seedlings grew 
the seed obtained from the first two trees, 








eM 

Agriculture in 1917. deli 
In the autumn of 1939, with some 

misgivings, the farmer gathered a oug 


small quantity of nuts and stored A 


them in his cellar. The following h 
spring he planted them in a small ” 
garden plot. The seedlings resulting cost 


at the end of the first growing season T 
so encouraged the farmer that the 






















next year he collected the entire nut spre 

crop for seed purposes. He tried sign 

various ways of storing the seed. The a 
most successful method he found was Y 

(Continued on page 43) cost 
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Above—tThe farmer saved his chestnut seed 
and started a (Chinese) chestnut nursefy- 
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Look to the BEAN for this TWO-WAY Protection 


eMore protection per tree because the ‘‘BEAN” 
delivers the volume and penetration to insure thor- 
ough coverage of every part of every tree. 

More protection per dollar because the BEAN" 
has a long and proven record of extremely low- 
cost operation and maintenance. 

This TWO-WAY protection is built into every 
sprayer. Every mechanical feature has been de- 
signed to insure performance that adds dollars to 
your crops and cuts dollars from your spraying 
costs. 


BEAN Royal Pump is Unsurpassed 


3 Only in the ‘“‘BEAN”’ Royal Pump do you find every 


vital feature combined in the same pump. Hori- 


| _ SIGN AND SEND THE COUPON for Complete BEAN Sprayer Catalog D: 


BEAW sprayers 


for PERFORMANCE and ECONOMY 


JANUARY, 1946 


zontal design for highest efficiency with sealed-in 
crankcase and all working parts aati in a 


_ constant bath of clean oil. 


Rugged eccentric drives, sturdy guided plungers, 
diamond-hard porcelain-lined cylinders, thread- 
less and trouble-less ball valves, piston-type pres- 
sure regulator that adds greatly to efficiency, and 
many other important advantages. 

See your nearest ‘‘BEAN”’ dealer at once. Mean- 
while send the coupon for the new catalog which 
illustrates and describes the 1946 “BEAN” line. 


Acreage large...medium...or small? BEAN builds 
sprayers to fit them all! Models include engine 
powered, tractor power take-off, and motor truck 
» » - orchard and row crop sprayers and dusters. 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. pivision of Food Machinery Corporation 


15 Hosmer Street, Lansing, Michigan 
104 West Julian Street, San Jose, California 


Please send your 1946 Sprayer Catalog to: 


Name 





Address 




















California Pruning 
By An Old-timer 


By GEORGE L. DUARTE, Hayward, California 


Pruninc like religion is a deli- 
cate subject, especially to old-timers 
here. Most old-timers, be they or- 
chardists or workmen, have a settled 
opinion on how to prune. So with 
due respect to them, I will present 
the view of one who was born and 
raised in orchards and will confine 
my decisions and explanations about 
pruning to the San Francisco Bay 
area, since every locality and climate 
has its own pruning needs. 

I will start with a young tree just 
planted—say an apricot tree. 

A Mr. John Doe goes to a nursery 
and buys his tree or trees in the 
early spring. He notices that some 
trees are short and stubby, but that 
most are long and whip-like. He is 
usually informed by the nurseryman 
that after planting, this tree must be 
pruned or topped off about thirty- 
eight inches from the ground (more 
or less), leaving just a stub with all 
brush (sprouts or spurs) removed. 
The reason for close pruning is to 
determine the future main crotch 
of the tree and cause the branches 
to sprout out near the cut in a posi- 
tion that will make it most practical 
to work around the tree with imple- 
ments. Any low branches create in- 
terference with implements, and any 
high branches would make it unnec- 
essarily high for picking and prun- 
ing. 

The second year after planting it 
is observed that most of the branches 
have sprouted around the vicinity of 
last year’s cut. A tree, like a house, 
must have a foundation. Your tree 
trunk is the foundation and you must 
now proceed to build the walls, or, in 
this case, branches and limbs of your 
tree, having a picture in your mind as 
to what you want this tree to be like as 
to shape, position of the branches, etc. 

Most pruners have set opinions as 
to how many main limbs a tree 
should start out with from the trunk. 
I prefer three when possible and in 
some cases four. There is also dis- 
agreement as to whether these limbs 
should be encouraged to start in a 
closely knotted circle or whether one 
limb should be above the other. 
Personally, I don’t think there is 
any difference as long as the tree is 
built up in the form of an inverted 
cone to encourage the greatest weight 
carrying capacity. Naturally, if the 
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branches spread out too much with- 
out at the same time climbing up- 
ward, each limb in time will have 
to be braced with sticks and poles to 
prevent breakage. On the other 
hand if the limbs are allowed to grow 
upward and outward in the form of 
an inverted cone, they are stronger, 
and if the old method which I con- 
tinue to define here is followed, no 
bracing is necessary even with a 
bumper crop. 

In starting the limbs from the 
trunk, and in later years with the lat- 
erals, one must always ask oneself— 
Where will this limb be twenty years 
from now? Will it be crowding an- 
other? Will it have to be removed 


George L. Duarte, author of this arti- 
cle, is a native of California State. He 
has spent the major part of his life in 
orchards, as did his father before him. 
The unusual part of Mr. Duarte’s orchard 
experience is that he has served mostly 
as a practical orchard worker—pruning 
on the average of six months out of the 
year. Mr. Duarte, who is from Hayward, 
California, claims the fruit picking cham- 
pionship for an unlimited district, since 
he says he has never found anyone he 
couldn’t beat—and adds that picking is a 
sporting game as far as old-timers are 
concerned.—Editors. 


in a few years thereby leaving a | 2 
cut or scar? = 

So the second year, you leave thre’ 
or four limbs on the tree and t ee 
space them as evenly as possible _ail 
top them off according to them 
strength. This is a very impo a 2 
item and misunderstood by nail 
pruners. If these new branches am 
left too long, weak primary limbs 


ey 


This fruit tree is being headed back with 4 
lopping shears.—U.S.D.A. Photo by Purdy, © 


are being built. If you cut too close¥ 


you are retarding the growth of the? 
tree and throwing the tree into a7 
lot of useless strong water sprouts” 
(new sprouts). Experience is the™ 
best teacher in this case and an in? 
structor is advisable when one can 
be obtained. 


do in an average case. 


Assuming that the tree is an aver=% 


age three-year old (the second year) 
after planting) and that the new) 
branches sprouting from the trunk 
are four feet long, I would leave: 
them about fifteen inches long. Yow 
may prune by the bud if you like and 
leave the topmost bud undamaged) 


and in the direction you want the) 


limb to go. All laterals are re 


moved except any that you may see) 
fit to leave that would not have to be 
removed after a few years. The 


branch itself is practically denuded) 
with the exception of any small 
sprouts that are not in themselves 
large enough to endanger the setu 
of the tree. The tops of your maitt 
cut limbs, however, should not have 
spurs or small sprouts unless the 
are strong ones that are agai 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Dinitro Spray in Liquid Form; 





TYPES 
TO SUIT YOUR 








DINITRO-S 





Dinitro-Sol, a sodium salt of dinitro-ortho-cresol solu 


ble in water, is a specific insecticide for the control oj] 


the following insects: Rosy Apple Aphis, Green Appk 
Aphis, Black Cherry Aphis, Bud Moth and Oyste: 
Shell Scale. 


ded for application as dormant sprays to destroy the over 
t ies and for the control of Oyster Shell Scale and Buc 


n = hen the trees are completely dormant will save you 
fd @n Nicotine Sulfate during the growing season. Further. 
to be even less than they were in 1945. 


bribing results to be obtained 
idirol-Dry or Dinitro-Sol-Liquid. 
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WEED KILLER HAS DEFINITE PLACE IN ORCHARD 


Home owners and those responsi- 
ble for parks, cemetery areas and golf 
courses, fruit growers, and farmers 
all should become acquainted with 
the new weed killer, 2,4 dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid, popularly known 
as 2,4-D. 

2,4-D is a plant growth regulator 
and one of those synthetic organic 
acids referred to as a hormone. 
There are more than 100 hormones. 
Many have different properties. Nap- 
thalene acetic acid or indolebutyric 
acid are well known to fruit growers 
who use them to “stick” fruit to the 
trees at harvest time. Tons of these 
fruit stickers are used every year. 


Herbicide of Promise 


Now along comes a new use for 
another one of the hormones, 2,4-D. 
Only a year ago, 2,4-D was reported 
as a herbicide of unusual promise. 
Some of these early reports were 
published in the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER less than a year ago. There 
are weed killers of many kinds, but 
the general fault with them has been 
that when applied to lawns, for ex- 
ample, the grass more often than not 
was damaged, though not necessarily 
killed. 2,4-D was found to be dead- 
ly when applied to broadleafed weeds 
and at the same time, the grass 
escaped injury. 

2,4-D is a white crystalline pow- 
der, insoluble in water, but when 
combined with ammonium, potassi- 
um, calcium, or sodium salts, it goes 
into a solution very readily. 2,4-D 
is remarkable in that concentrations 
of .1 percent are sufficient to com- 
pletely kill a wide range of weeds 
commonly found in lawns, pastures, 
golf courses, and in the orchard. 

In a series of experiments which 
were made this past summer, it was 
found that one application of a .1 
percent solution applied at the rate 
of 2 or 3 gallons per thousand square 
feet of lawn was sufficient to com- 
pletely kill all dandelions, plantain, 
both broadleaf and narrow leaf. We 
killed giant rag, pig weed, rag weed, 
poison ivy, and other common weeds 
which infest the fence row. Bind 
weed, too. 

In lawns, a 3 gallon knapsack 
pressure sprayer will do a good job. 
In larger areas, we used a power 
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sprayer, rigged up with a 6 nozzle 
10 foot boom, which delivered 2% 
gallons per minute at 275 lbs. pres- 
sure. The nozzles were set to be 
about 30 inches above the ground 
and this permitted the spray to be 
broken up to a mist by the time it 
reached the ground. With this rig, 
the results secured were phenomen- 
ally good. We experimented with 
the gallonage per acre required to 
get a satisfactory kill and found in 
our plots that 50 gallons per acre 
gave just as complete a weed kill as 
twice that amount per acre. 


Application Time 


The right time to apply 2,4-D 
sprays is anytime after the tempera- 
ture ranges around 70°F., usually in 
May or June, and on through into 
September. This applies to lawn 
weeds particularly and equally well 
to fairways on a golf course, ceme- 
teries, and parks. For such plants 
as the bind weeds, poison ivy, su- 
mach, etc., it has been the recom- 
mendation to apply 2,4-D when the 
plants are putting out a good supply 
of sturdy leaves. 

Chemical companies will have 


2,4-D on the market this year. There 
is a place for it in the orchard if 
carefully handled in the control of 





poison ivy, Virginia creeper, and 
other noxious broadleaf weeds, 

Do not, however, expect one year’s 
application to do a permanent weed 
eradication job. Remember that the 
soil is loaded with weed seed, ready 
to germinate at the first opportunity, 


2,4-D has several advantages. [ft 
is non-poisonous, does not present 
a fire hazard, does not corrode 
spray machinery, but spray machin- 
ery must be thoroughly cleansed be- 
fore it is used for spraying trees or 
plants. 


Memberships 


Wm. Young, of Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, member of the Board of Man- 
agers, A.P.S., and prominent in fruit 
growing circles in Virginia made this 
significant statement at the annual 
meeting of the American Pomolog- 
ical Society held at Chicago, Octo- 
ber 6, “Fruit growers in general do 
not know very much about the 
A.P.S. and what it does. More pub- 
licity should be given to the affairs 
of the A.P.S. It is an organiza- 
tion for great good and I believe 
that if fruit growers more general- 
ly understood what the society has 
done and what its present program 
is, that many of them would become 
members.” 

The annual fee is $5.00 per year. 
You get the annual report, a volume 
which generally contains upwards of 
270 pages, and the published reports 
of the Variety Appraisal Committee 
as they appear. 

Send your remittances for mem- 
berships to H. L. Lantz, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Ames, Iowa. 
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The dense growth of this poison ivy patch in an apple orchard indicates possible diffi- ' 


culty in eradicating the pest. Persistence and the new weed killer might do the trick. 
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On every battle front G.I. Joe saw proof of GMC’s pulling power. 
In the South Pacific, in temperatures as high as 130 degrees, 
GMC “six-by-sixes” hauled huge loads through hub-deep mud 
and sand. In Europe, GMCs played the leading role on the 
famous Red Ball Express. In Alaska’s ice and snow, Burma’s 
jungles and Italy’s mountain trails . . . wherever heavy loads 
were pulled through heavy going . . . GMC trucks did the job. 


G.I. Joe knows about GMC pulling power . . . and what he can 
tell you is mightily important to truck buyers. For GMC com- 
mercial trucks, in all models from % to 20 tons, have engines 
of the same basic design as their military brothers. They offer 
the civilian counterpart of the power, performance and stamina 
demonstrated by nearly 600,000 GMC Army “Workhorses.” 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE 7," Ce 


TRUCKS 














i 


The famous “270” engine, power plant of the 
‘Army's Workhorse,” also powers GMC models 
in the 3-ton range. All other GMC gasoline en- 
gines are of the same basic, war-proved design. 


GASOLINE ¢ DIESEL 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Pictured above are _ three 

Michigan growers at the 

Michigan Meeting who had good apple crops 

in 1945. Left to right are: M. V. Gleason, 

Traverse City, Michigan; Kenneth Judd, Fuller 

Orchards, Lawrence, Mich.; R. F. Foreman, 
Foreman Orchards, Northville, Michigan. 


Above—Minard Farley, Jr. (left), Manager 
of the Michigan State Apple Commission, 
talks over marketing problems with George 
Friday of Coloma, grower and past president 
.of the Michigan Horticultural Society 


Below—A round table discussion was conduct- 

ed by these specialists of lowa State -College. 

Left to right: H. E. Nichols, Donald Coe, C. H. 
Richardson and Harold Gunderson. 











Above—Dr. H. B. Tukey ad- 
dresses the Michigan State 
Horticultural Society for the 
first time as Head of the De- 
partment of Horticulture at 
Michigan State College. Dr. 
Tukey’s subject was “‘Invest- 
ments in Horticulture.” 


Above are members of the Executive Board 
State Horticultural Society gathered at the Anew! Mo 


Above—Michigan growers talk over fruit problems 


wi 


ith a Wisconsin grower. Left to right: Mark Hersey, 


Casnovio; Sam Goldman, Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; E. J. 
Robinette, Grand Rapids; Burnett Hersey, Casnovia. 


Left—Ray Hutson, entomologist, Michigan State Col- 


lege, leads a discussion on the use of DDT. 


CAMERA CLOSEUPS 
At Michigan and lowa 
Society Meetings 


Left—Max Smith, Manager of Millburg 

Growers’ Exchange, discusses the ‘““Chang- 

ing Picture in the Production and Mar- 
keting of Michigan Peaches.” 
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Above—At the Meeting of the 
lowa Fruit Growers Association 
are: (left to right) W. R. Kime, 
Vice President, Richland; R. M. 
Clark, Mitchellville; Victor Fel- 
ter, President, of Indianola. 


American Fruit Grower Photographs 


Professor T. S. Weir, University of Minnesote, 
discusses new apple varieties with two lon 
growers: (center) Henry Hohi of Lee Count’ 
and (right) R. M. Clark of Mitchellville. Pn-| 
fessor Weir is holding the Haralson apple in hi 
hand. The varieties on the table are: (left 
right) Haralson, Victory and Minjon, all orig- 
nations of the Minnesota Experiment Statin 
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BAM) pIG PERFORMANCE for BIG ACREAGE! 


fast, Complete Coverage—One-man Operation 
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Avtomatic up-and-down 
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Handy push-button con- 
trol directs spray when 
approaching and leaving 
trees. Means more thor- 
ough application, pre- 
vents waste of spray 
moterial. 
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MANVIAET URED BY 
THE FEMYERSR BRO.CO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 









UNBEATABLE COMBINATION OF FEATURES! 


- Myers’ new Silveraire is built throughout for real one-man operation—for easy 
handling under all job conditions. The efficient, powerful engine was designed 
to cut down weight. Reduced weight and overall length, together with large- 
diameter wheels, make the Silveraire highly maneuverable even on wet, soft 


hs : 








4 omg ground. Genuine cypress tank eliminates corrosion, gives long service, can be 
Lee County | easily and safely repaired by owner. 
ille. Pro ; . eae 
on in al The high efficiency obtained by Myers’ adaptation of the air-blast principle— 
are: (lefth and many other advantages in performance—are provided in the new Silveraire 
a 4 at a money-saving price. Write for literature on this remarkable new sprayer and 
n 


the complete Myers line. 
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The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Dept. D-84, Ashland, Ohio 
Send your free literature on items checked below. 
C Power Sprayers C) Power Pumps €O Hand Pumps 


(CJ Hand Sprayers (C) Water Systems C] Hay Unloading Tools 
(J Care and Maintenance of Pumps and Water Systems 
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IDAHO—The iruit growers of Idaho 
have just wound up a most successful and 
profitable season and are planning their an- 
nual Horticultural Convention February 7th 
and 8th at the Hotel Boise in Boise.— 
A. Harold Davidson, Sec’y, Idaho State 
Horticultural Association, Nampa. 


INDIAN A—tThe strawberry sections re- 
port plantings for next year to be in very 
good condition with exceptional growth. 

Most Indiana apple growers have sold out 
completely 

The unit packaging of fruits and vege- 
tables is a-coming thing as shown by the 
results of one summer's work. Apples 
packed in cellophane, two pounds to the bag, 
moved readily. Peaches packed one pound 
to the carton, then wrapped in cellophane, 
did not move as readily as apples.—A. /. 
Fawcett, Sec'y, Indiana Horticultural So- 
ciety, Lafavett 


LOUISIANA—The Northern Louisiana 
Fruit Growers Association held its first an- 
nual meeting in the agricultural auditorium 
of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute at Rus- 
ton, Louisiana on December 13, 1945 

An excellent program included a dis- 
cussion by Dr. John Bregger, Fruit Special- 
ist in the Department of Soil Conservation 
from Clemson, South Carolina, on the many 
cultural problems arising in planting and 
maintaining an orchard. He also touched 
upon the question of what varieties of 
peaches, pears, and apples to plant 

Mr. Glenn Wallace of Nashville, Arkan- 
sas, long associated in the marketing of most 
agricultural products, discussed the impor- 
tant problems in marketing. Mr. Ralph 
Woodward, horticultural extension special- 
ist at Louisiana State University, spoke on 
pruning, and Lynn Hawthorne. horticultur- 
ist at the North Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station, summarized the ex- 
perimental work on fertilizers and time of 
application for peaches. 

The day's program was concluded with a 
message of interest to all fruit growers by 
Dr. Julian C. Miller, head of the horticul- 
tural research department at Louisiana 
State University. 


MASSACHUSETTS—The Prisoners of 
War from Fort Devens rendered substan- 
tial aid in harvesting the very small crop of 
apples in the orchards of central Massa- 
chusetts and southern New Hampshire. 
Professor W. H. Thies of the State Col- 
lege Extension Service acted as liaison of- 
ficer and won the hearty approval of the 
fruit growers for his efficient services. 
Following the light crop of 1945, apple 
trees in Massachusetts have a heavy set of 
fruit buds.. It seems very unlikely that we 
will lose a third crop in succession from 
frost, and growers are looking forward to 
a heavy crop and possibly low prices in 
1946 followed by a light crop in 1947. In 
order to alleviate this situation, some grow- 
ers will apply blossom thinning sprays next 
spring and are thinking of other means of 
reducing the 1946 crop. They are thinking 
of resuming grading their apples and keep- 
ing the poorer grades out of the market. 
The winter meetings of the Massachu- 
setts Fruit Growers Association will be 
resumed on the pre war basis in connection 
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2 Coy NEWS" 


with the Union Agricultural Meeting on 
January 8-9-10 in Worcester. Several prom- 
inent speakers from outside the state will 
be on the program. A large and enthusias- 
tic meeting is expected. The discussions 
will center around adjusting the industry 
to postwar conditions 

The Department of Pomology will con- 
duct a four-day conference at the Massa- 
chusetts State College on January 21-24. It 
will be of the nature of a refresher course 
and the latest developments in fruit grow- 
ing will be discussed by members of the 
College staff—/. A. Shaw. Research Pro- 
fessor, Massachusetts State College, Am- 
herst 


NORTH DAKOTA—North Dakota farm 
people have shown a decided interest the 
past year in the establishment of home 
fruit plantings. In general, there has been 
little inclination to establish commercial 
orchards. Rather, the desire has been to 
set a few hardy trees of apples, crabapples, 
plums, and sandcherry hybrids. In more 
complete plantings, hardy grapes, goose- 
berries, currants and even named varieties 
of juneberries are being started 
Experiment stations on the Northern 
Great Plains, both American and Canadian, 
have released many new and worthwhile 
hardy varieties in the past decade. Without 


t 
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these new, and in most cases superior 
varieties a program of fruit for home cop, 
sumption would be much less attractive 

Cooperating with this endeavor the North 
Dakota Agricultural Extension Service has 
prepared a series of six popular fruit leaf. 
lets dealing with core fruits, stone fruits 
grapes, gooseberries and currants, straw. 
berries and raspberries. In addition, a gen- 
eral leaflet and variety list carries the title 
“You Can Grow Fruit In North Dakota!” 

Shortages of suitable planting stock in 
reliable nurseries have been a limiting fac- 
tor in the work to date.—Harry A. Graves 
Sec'y., North Dakota State Horticultural 
Society, ary 








PENNSYLVANIA—The Pennsylvania | 
Horticultural Association is scheduling its | 
Annual Meeting for January 22, 23 and 24 
in the Chestnut Street Hall Auditorium at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Emphases are 
being placed on postwar programs and pos- | 
sible growers’ activities with special atten- 
tion being given to processing involving 
both canning and quick freezing. The fol- 
lowing are to cover these various phases 
of processing: Dr. Willis Gortner, School 
of Nutrition, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York: M. E. Knouse, Knouse Cor- 
poration, Peach Glen, Pa.: E. A. Meyer, 
(Continued on-paye 35) 








atmospheric conditions. 


summer season. 


LESSONS IN ORCHARD CHEMISTRY 


By E. D. WITMAN, Research Associate 
Ohio State University Research Foundation 
THE DINITRO PHENOLS 


Just before 1900 a product known as ‘‘Antinonnine’ was sold in Germany as an insec- 
ticide. Its active ingredient was 3,5-dinitro-ortho-cresol. 
containing 3,5-dinitro-ortho-cresol was recommended for dormant treatment. Then in 
1936 @ new dinitro phenol known as 2,4-dinitro-6-cyclohexyl phenol was introduced. 

Today, the horticulturist uses both 3,5-dinitro-ortho-cresol (which could also be called 
2,4-dinitro-6-methyl phenol), and 2,4-dinitro-6-cyclohexyl phenol in various modified 
forms. Some modifications can even be used for summer treatments, depending upon 


These two dinitro phenols are reasonably similar from a chemical standpoint—as 
shown by the structural formulae below. They both contain a phenol group (—OH), they 
both contain two nitro groups (-NO.), and both contain a benzene ring. (See below). 
The difference between the two is that where one contains a methyl group (-—CH,), the 
other contains a cyclohexyl group (—C.H::). 

These two chemicals are only slightly soluble in water, although they color water 4 
brilliant yellow. However, by treating them with such bases as caustic soda or lime 
(which forms “salts through the phenol group) they are soluble in water. In a water 
solution these "salts" are quite toxic to plants; in fact, so much so, that some of them 
are used as weed killers, defoliating agents, and blossom thinning agents. Solutions of 
the dinitro phenols in oils are also toxic to foliage and should not be used during the 


The dinitro phenols are known to function both as contact and stomach poisons to 4 
long list of insects. They are most widely used on citrus and fruit. 


In 1926 @ reduced oil spray 
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TWO GREAT FORD ENGINES 
The 100 H.P. V-8 « The 90 HP. Six 
Three-Quarter-Floating Rear Axle 

BODY DIMENSIONS: Length 78% inches * Width 

49 inches * Height 20.22 inches * Loading 

Height 23.73 inches * Load Space 45 cu. feet 











New Ford Pickup Truck « Today’s Ford Pickups are better trucks for your business. 
They’re better trucks for any business. Exclusive Ford features and advancements make them 
roadworthy—streetworthy—farmworthy. Look below. You'll find advantages only Ford can 


offer—reasons why, year after year, registrations show “More Ford Trucks on the Road!” 


MORE ECONOMICAL, MORE RELIABLE, MORE ENDURING THAN EVER! 


TWO great engines—the rugged 100 H.P. V-8 witha score of important engineering advancements, or the 
90 H.P. Six, for jobs that call for economical stop-and-go driving. Truck-type frame. Side-mounted springs. 
Three-quarter-floating rear axle with straddle-mounted pinion and 4-pinion differential. Four double-action 
shock absorbers. Note the generous dimensions of the heavy-gage steel Ford Pickup body, shown above— 
45 cubic feet of load space—wide enough for easy flat-loading of such 4-foot units as plywood or plasterboard 


(no wheel housings). Floor is heavy-gage steel-surfaced, with formed skid-strips and hardwood under-flooring. 
Tailgate, strong and rattle-free, swings full-down for loading. 71) li TR WE, "Ss 
Priorities No Longer Needed. SP See Your Ford Dealer! 
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F A common symptom of arsenical injury: kill- 


ing of leaf tissue at margin and at break in 
cuticle from scab or mechanical injury. Over 
a period of weeks, lead arsenate on the leof 
slowly decomposes, especially in a wet season. 


Apple Scab and 
Its Control 


‘Continued from page 11) 


in adjoining or nearby blocks is not 
sprayed. 

Ground-spraying requires 500-600 
gallons of solution per acre. The most 
widely tested material is Elgetol at 2 
quarts in 100 gallons. The cost of the 
dilute solution is somewhat over $1.00 
per 100 gallons. Chemically, Elgetol is 
sodium di-nitro ortho cresylate plus a 
penetrating agent. Doubtless, there 
are numerous other chemicals that 
would be as good or better. Some 
mixtures that have given promising 
results experimentally as a ground 
spray for scab are 100 pounds of sul- 
fate of ammonia in 100 gallons of 
water, or nitrate of soda plus a pene- 
trating agent. Most growers would 
not want to put so large an amount of 
nitrogen on their orchards. Dr. G. W. 
Keitt of the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison, who is largely responsible 
for testing eradicant ground sprays, 
has developed a wide, stationary hori- 
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zontal boom for this purpose, for use 
on level land. On a boom, nozzles 
giving a flat spray probably are pref- 
erable to those producing a cone. 
Some growers spray trees and ground 
with 4% Elgetol on a single trip 
through the orchard, this strength be- 
ing adequate to kill aphis eggs on the 
twigs. At best, ground spraying is an 
expensive supplement rather than a 
substitute for growing-season sprays 
for scab, and up to now, has not been 
extensively practiced in the Northeast 
and perhaps never will be. Extensive 
experiments on ground spraying have 
been conducted by D. H. Palmiter and 
J. M. Hamilton of the N. Y. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Geneva. 


Growing-season Sprays 
The timing of scab sprays is all- 
important. Unless there is conclusive 
evidence to the contrary, one should 
assume that the ascospores are ripe as 


ng as there is green tissue on the 
Che commonest plan formerly was 
o spray for scab when the apple bud 
are at particular stages of develo 
ment, as “delayed dormant”. « 

“ade? "hi 7? 
pink”, etc. While often giving good 
results, such a system fails complete} 
in a rainy year like 1945. Any genensd 
plan must be modified from day to 
day and even from hour to hour 
Spray service organizations advising 
the growers attempt to do this, but 
final decisions must be made by each 
grower. The basis for such modifica. 
tion is a knowledge of the relation of 
weather to development of scab, Early 
field studies by Wallace and others jn 
New York and greenhouse studies by 
Keitt and his associates in Wisconsin 
demonstrated some fundamental rela- 
tions between rain, temperature and 
scab infection. From field records of 
time, temperature and amount of ip- 
fection over a period of years in west- 
ern New York, Dr. W. D. Mills of 
Cornell ascertained the actual wetting 
at various temperatures for light, 
moderate and severe primary infec- 
tion. The chart shown on page 11 is 
taken by permission from Cornell 
Extension Bulletin 630, written by 
Mills. Many a New York grower has 
posted this chart on the wall of his 
office or spray shed. 

If an elemental sulfur* spray or 
dust is applied before the leaves have 
heen wet long enough for scab infec- 
tion to have taken place, it prevents 
scab. When necessary, this may be 
done during rain, preferably not a 
downpour. For example, if the tem- 
perature is 50 degrees F., one may 
control scab if such a dust or spray 1s 
applied before the leaves have been 
wet 14 hours. If the temperature is 
65-70 degrees F., the sulfur must be 
applied before the leaves have been 
wet 9 hours. If applied later, it- may 
reduce the amount of scab that would 
become established in the latter part 
of the rain, but some lesions will ap- 
pear. It is customary to use only a 
fungicide when spraying during rain; 
it is doubtful if most insecticides 
would function during the wet period 
or leave enough residue to justify their 
inclusion. 

(Continued on page 39) 





*An elemental sulfur fungicide is one im 
which the effective agent is the element, 
sulfur. Fine particles of this element are 
applied as a dust or as a suspension i 
water. Dry wettable sulfurs and flotation 
sulfur pastes are in this category. Lime 
sulfur is not; it is essentially a true solu- 
tion of chemically-combined sulfur in the 
form of polysulfides of calcium. When tt 
dries on the tree, lime sulfur breaks down 
into elemental sulfur and lime, so its residue 
resembles that from elemental sulfur sprays. 
Material sold as dry lime sulfur is chiefly 
polysulfides of calcium, but an appreciable 
portion of its sulfur is present as elemental 
sulfur. 
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LYER SEE A FRUSTRATED 
FeiIA AWNEXA 7° 


Then take a look at this fellow. He’s all mouth and Protect your tree and vine income with an early, 


appetite. Every year he and other climbers destroy easy application of Tree Tanglefoot . . . It goes on 


‘ , P iia . ‘ioe 
thousands of dollars in crops. But just now he came __ in a matter of minutes—it costs so little—and it assure 


face to face with the bitterest experience a cutworm positive, genuine, dependable, safe, all-weather pro- 


can suffer—a Tree Tanglefoot barrier between his tection against climbing, crop-destroying insects for 
devastating gluttony and the tender, thrifty foliage — months! 


upon which bumper crops depend! 


TREE 
TANGL 


BAND EARLY—BAN WORRY! 


* CUTWORM TO YOU 
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This 10-year-old Diesel RD6 has done 
over 20,000 hours of heavy orchard 
work and is still going strong. It’s shown 
pulling a 10%4-foot Killefer offset disk. 


» 


C. E. Denny, superintendent of Fancher 
Ranch, says: ‘‘We’ve got our order in for 
more ‘Caterpillar’ Diesels.’ 


Ata STILL GOES STRONG 
... IN WORLD'S LARGEST CANNING PEACH ORCHARD! 


California Packing Corporation’s Fancher Ranch near Merced, Cali- 
fornia, is widely known as the world’s largest canning peach orchard. 
From its scientifically tended 3400 acres of trees comes an annual 
pick of 20,000 to 30,000 tons of top-quality fruit—that rates wearing 


the famous Del Monte label! 


Shown here pulling a 1014-foot Killefer 
offset disk is one of the 7 ‘Caterpillar’ 
Diesel Tractors on Fancher Ranch. 
This tractor is a 10-year-old Diesel 
RD6 that has done over 20,000 hours 
of work—and is still going strong! 

The fact that this ‘“‘long-timer”’ 
stays on the job indicates that its 
upkeep cost still is reasonable; that 
it can do its full quota of work in 
a fleet of much younger tractors. 

The war period has allowed veteran 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors to prove 


oe. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ENGINES - TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS 


EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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(and keep on proving) what is in these 
tractors and behind them! Many a 
Diesel of this make that has paid for 
itself long ago in fuel dollars saved, 
alone, is still going strong. 

Long life should be a powerful item 
with the man who’s looking for the 
tractor to which he can hitch his fruit- 
growing future with confidence! 
There’s a size of “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractor to fit your fruit-growing en- 
terprise. See your “Caterpillar’’ dealer! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


The discharged veteran wears this emblem. 
Remember his service and honor him. 





PEACHES BEAT APPLES 


(Continued from page 9) 

Winter pear production in the Rogue 
River Valley has been very large this 
year and considerably above early seq- 
son indications. In Washington, pears 
did not size as well as expected, large- 
ly because of warm weather. Some of 
the pears have been moved out of 
storage to make room for apples but 
there are many still in storage. Pears 
from the Pacific Coast States will con- 
tinue to move to market throughout 
the winter. Carlot shipments from 
Colorado and Utah have been heayy 
surpassing 1944’s light movement by 
rail. : 


PLUMS AND PRUNES 


California plum production is estj-’ 
mated at 71,000 tons compared with 
the record crop of 92,000 tons in 1944 
and the average of 66,200 tons. The 
Michigan plum crop is now placed at 
2,200 tons—only 35 percent of 44's 
crop and 45 percent of the average. 

California dried prunes are esti- 
mated at 212,000 tons («dried basis )— 
33 percent greater than the previous 
short crop, and 3 percent above aver- 
age. Weather was favorable during 
the harvesting and drying period. 
Maturity and dropping occurred with- 
in a shorter period than usual. 

Potal production of prunes for all 
purposes in Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho is estimated at 146,400 tons 
(fresh basis) compared with 110,300 
tons in 1944 and 142,930 tons the 10- 
vear average. The crops turned out 
hetter than expected in Idaho and 
Eastern Oregon but not as good in 
Western Washington and Oregon. 
Hot, dry weather during the growing 
season in Western Washington and 
excessive September moisture in 
Western Oregon were unfavorable 


factors. 


GRAPES 

rhe 1945 grape crop is estimated 
at 2,804,500 tons—2 percent above the 
previous year’s production of 2,736,- 
550 tons and 13 percent above the 10- 
year average production. 

California grapes, comprising about 
95 percent of the United States crop 
in 1945, are estimated at 2,678,000 
tons. This near-record crop of grapes 
in California compares with 1944's 
crop of 2,514,000 tons. 

In Washington, an exceptionally 
good crop of grapes was harvested in 
the irrigated areas, but the crop was 
adversely affected by drought in non- 
irrigated areas. 

A very short crop of grapes was 
harvested in the Eastern States. In 
the important States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan, 
production totaled only 57,000 tons— 
58 percent less than the 1944 produc- 
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tion of 137,200 tons, and 60 percent 
pelow the 10-year average. 


CHERRIES 


ction of sweet and sour cher- 
ies combined is estimated at 
133,360 tons in the 12 commercial 
cherry States. This is 34 percent be- 
low the 202,090 tons harvested in 
1944 and 13 percent below the 1934- 
43 average production. Sweet cherry 
production was estimated at 93,770 
tons in 1945 in comparison with 85,- 
300 tons in 1944. The 1945 produc- 
tion is the highest on record since the 
beginning of the present series of 
estimates in 1938 by the U.S.D.A. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. In 
contrast, sour cherry production in 
1945 was only 39,590 tons—the lowest 
in a similar series. 


APRICOTS 


Total tonnage of apricots in the 
three important producing States 
(California, Washington and Utah) 
is placed at 211,600 tons—40 percent 
smaller than the record 1944 crop, but 
only 2 percent below the 10-year aver- 
age. 

CITRUS 

Prospective United States produc- 
tion of early and mid-season oranges 
is 50,530,000 boxes—a record crop 
and 7 percent larger than 1944’s pro- 
duction of 47,233,000 boxes. A record 
crop of grapefruit is expected. The in- 
dicated production is 15 percent above 
the previous record in 1943-44 and 24 
percent above the comparable 1944-45 
crop. 

A Florida orange production of 
50,000,000 boxes is expected, com- 
pared with 42,800,000 boxes last year 
and 46,200,000 boxes in 1943-44. The 
early and mid-season varieties are in- 
dicated at 26,000,000 boxes—4,300,- 
000 more than last season. Florida 
Valencias are expected to yield 24,- 

000,000 boxes which is 2,900,000 box- 
es more than the previous record of 
last season. Florida grapefruit are 
indicated to be 32,000,000 boxes— 
1,000,000 above the previous record in 
1943-44 and almost 10,000,000 above 
the hurricane-damaged crop of 22,- 
300,000 boxes harvested last season. 
Limes are forecast at 200,000 boxes— 
only 50,000 less than last season, de- 
spite the heavy September, 1945, hur- 
ricane damage in Dade County, the 
most important lime area in the State. 

Record crops are in prospect for 
both grapefruit and oranges in Texas. 
Grapefruit are forecast at 24,000,000 
boxes compared with the previous 
crop of 22,300,000 boxes. Oranges 
are indicated at 4,800,000 boxes com- 
pared with 4,400,000 boxes last sea- 
son. 

Arizona also expects record crops 
of both grapefruit and oranges. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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control without causticity. 

In ORTHO Spray Programs, 
sulfur and “ORTHEX” is 
combined according to individual 
orchard needs to fulfill these 
requirements. 
Qualified ORTHO fieldmen will 
help you plan your program. 


TTPPLES an? the important 
SULFURS and SPREADERS 


Two things are required of a 
sulfur spray—it must control 
fungus, and it must have the 
inherent quality of causticity 








In many orchards in 1945 
scab got a strong hold. 
Next spring much care will 
be needed to stop its inroads 
on the apple crop. 


KOPPERS 
FLOTATION SULFUR PASTE 
MICRO-FLOTOX 
WETTABLE SULFUR 
ORTHEX SPReaer 


ADHESIVE 











Call in the ORTHO fieldman in your area, 
or ask your Experiment Station for recommendations 
















PEACHES BEAT APPLEs 


(Continued from page 33) 
Grapefruit are now placed at 4 500 
000 boxes compared with 3,750,009 
last year and 4,080,000 in 1943.44 
Oranges are indicated to be the fifth 
record large crop in succession which 
reflects the increasing bearing canal 
of Arizona groves as well as favor 
able weather and care. ; 

In California, prospective Produc. 
tion of Navel and miscellaneous or- 
anges is 20,700,000 boxes—6 percent 
less than last season. Prospects are 
about average for new crop Valen. 
cias. Production of California Desert 
Valley's grapefruit is placed at 1,330. 
000 boxes—13 percent less than last 
season. The new crop lemons for 
harvest from now until November 
1946, are estimated at 13,900,000 
boxes—11 percent more than the 
1944-45 crop. : 


CRANBERRIES 


Cranberry production for 1945 js 
now estimated at 640,400 barrels, 73 
percent greater than the extremely 
light 1944 crop of 369.700, although 
only slightly more than the 10-year 
average of 631,660 barrels. 


NUTS 


The United States pecan crop is 
now estimated at 135,960,000 pounds 
—exceeded only by the 1944 record 
crop. Above-average crops are indi- 
cated for all pecan producing States, 
and only Florida, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana and Texas expect reduction from 
1944, 

The 1945 walnut production is now 
estimated at 68,100 tons, 1 percent 
smaller than the 1944 crop but 18 per- 
cent above the 10-year average. 
Estimated production of California 
almonds is 23,100 tons—the largest on 
record. Prospective production of 
filberts in Washington and Oregon 
is estimated at 4,990 tons—23 percent 
smaller than the crop of last season, 
but 48 percent above the 10-year aver- 
age. 


OUTLOOK FOR ’46 


Prices to growers for the 194% 
fruit crops are likely to average con- 
siderably lower than the extremely 
high wartime levels of the three pre- 
ceding crop seasons, according to 
authorities of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

Total noncivilian requirements for 
fruits from the 1946 crops will be 
substantially smaller than those of the 
past few years, mainly because of a 
greatly reduced force under arms. 
Shipments under lend-lease have been 
terminated and shipment for relief 
feeding are expected to be small, but 
commercial exports of fresh and dried 








fruits probably will be expanded. 
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With average weather and contin- 
yed good production practices, slight- 
ly larger crops of fruits and nuts can 
be expected in 1946 than in 1945. In- 
creased imports of fruits and nuts, 
especially bananas and pineapples, ap- 

r probable, as additional shipping 
becomes available. Also, increased 
supplies of other food and nontfood 
tems will be available to consumers. 
With the prospects that consumer 1n- 
comes will be somewhat smaller, the 
1946 crops of fruits are likely to bring 
rices considerably lower than those 


of recent years. 


STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 28) 


Director of Fruit and Vegetable Branch. 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
US.D.A.; and Dr. Frank App, Director of 
Research and Development of Seabrook 
Farms, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

During the course of the meeting the 
newer types of insecticides and fungicides 
will be discussed by Doctors Lewis and 
Steiner of the Pennsylvania State College, 
whereas, the 1946 spray program will be 
outlined by Professors Kirby and Pepper 
of the Division of Agricultural Extension, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Realizing that production is only one 
phase of profitable fruit growing, the cov- 
ering of markéting is being handled by L. L. 
Rummell of the Kroger Grocery and Bak- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lionel 
Newcomer, Berks-Lehigh Fruit Growers 
Miller, Appala- 
chian Apple Service and P. C. Turner, Food 
Producer’s Council, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Annual Meetings have not permitted 
a free discussion of topics not listed on the 
program. To remedy this situation a 
“Growers Free-For-All” is scheduled for 
Wednesday evening at which it is hoped 
that growers will raise questions of impor- 
tance which have not been listed on the of- 
ficial program.—J. U. Rucf, Secy, State 
Horticultural Association of Pennsylvania 
State College. . 


TENNESSEE—The Fortieth Annual 
Convention of the Tennessee State Horti- 
cultural Society will be held at Jackson, 
January 16-17, 1946. On the afternoon of 
January 16, the Society will visit the or- 
chard of President Paul B. Conley, Sr., at 
Alamo. Mr. Conley will address the Societv 
on “Tennessee’s Future as a Commercial 
Fruit Producing State” during the morn- 
ing program. His own orchard is famous 
for producing a commercial crop of peaches 
each of the last fifteen vears. 

_ The Tennessee Peach Council will meet 
in conjunction with the State Horticultural 
Society on the afternoon of January 17. The 
Honorable O. E. Van Cleave, State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture will also address 
the Society —J. C. McDaniel, State Horti- 
culturist, Nashzille. 





WASHINGTON—The apple harvest went 
off with surprising smoothness. Favorable 
weather and a very special effort on the part 
of growers and college men to train workers 
are in large measure responsible for having 
completed the apple harvest without appre- 
ciable loss. The State College working with 
the Farm Labor office early in the season 
laid plans for training inexperienced work- 
ers. First of all it was learned that both 
German-speaking and Spanish-speaking 
workers would be available. Picking in- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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YOU'LL BE GLAD YOU WAITED 
/ 


Perhaps you are one of the thousands who have waited for a Case 
tractor, rather than take second choice. Your waiting, while Case 
factories carried out government orders, was part of the price of 
victory. By your patience you can enjoy Case convenience and 
economy through the years of the long pull ahead. 

Case tractors are bought mostly by men who know tractors 
best. After using tractors for years, often of several makes, they 
know the things that count most in a tractor. They value the 
Case quality of ENDURANCE because it keeps performance up, 
keeps costs down. 

For tree culture they particularly like Case “toe-touch” turning 
brakes and the full-swinging, self-locking drawbar that make 
short turns easy with full load in loose soil. They like the wide 
speed-range of Case engines and gears that gives a speed for 
every job from creep travel in non-stop spraying to swift, safe 
transport and highway hauling. 





12 GREAT TRACTORS 
Model “VAO,”’ above, is smallest 
of three Case orchard tractors. 
There are also three All-Purpose 
sizes, four standard Four-Wheel- 
ers, and Vineyard and Truck-Crop 
Specials. See your Case dealer; 
write for catalog. Dept. A-13, 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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A Million 


The school taxes paid by railroads 
enable more than a million chil- 
dren to go to school. In many 
rural areas they constitute half 
of all the school funds. 


And this aid to education is 
only one of many ways in which 
the public benefits by railroad 
taxes. For these are real taxes— 
general taxes on railroad-owned 
property which go toward thesup- 
port of public health, public safe- 
ty, national defense, maintenance 
of the courts, and all other gov- 
ernment activities and services. 


No part of railroad taxes goes 





3) 


Children 


for building and upkeep of rail- 
road tracks. The railroads do that 
themselves and, in addition, pay 
taxes on their tracks and other 
property, thus helping to build 
and maintain the highways, 
airways, and waterways used by 
other forms of commercial trans- 
portation which compete with the 
railroads for traffic. 


It is a matter of pride with the 
railroads that they not only pay 
their own way as transportation 
companies but also are able to 
help in the education of Ameri- 
can boys and girls each year. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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PROS AND CONS OF 
DIVERSIFICATION 


(Continued from page 13) 


another reason for failure of some 
two enterprise farms. If the rush 
season in both happens to come at 
the same time and only one crew is 
available, something must be neg- 
lected. Spraying in Massachusetts 
covers a period of about three 
months. Imagine what happens on 
a one crew farm if a critical spray 
must be applied the same day a new 


lot of baby chicks is clamoring for 


attention. But we ought not to de- 
cide against diversification just pe. 
cause such conflicts sometimes o¢. 
cur. What appears to be a “Con” 
in our discussion may prove other. 
wise, since a wisely chosen second 
enterprise may, on a yearly basis, be 
just what is needed to provide more 
efficient use of the available labor. 
We come now to the “Pro” side of 
the question. The diversified farm js 
quite ideal, provided expansion js 
along the right line and is not carried 
too far. There are at least three rea- 
sons why fruit growers should d- 
versify, particularly along other fruit 
lines. 
(1) More efficient use of land, 
equipment and labor. The tendency 
to set fruit trees on an extensive 
area without regard for soil or site, 
is all too common. The orchard 
planted in a frost pocket or ona 
poorly-drained soil is a good exam- 
ple. It is easy to keep a fruit tree 
alive over a long period of years. 
3ut it is not so easy to get large, 
annual crops. Taking into account 
the variation in elevation, slope, soil 
texture and drainage on the average 
farm, good management requires 
careful selection of the areas best 
suited to each crop, as for example, 
apples. ‘Having planted apple trees 
on the best areas, what should be 
done with the rest of the farm? Here 
is where other fruits or vegetables 
ft in. On an area which may bea 
little too steep for apples, grapes 
offer possibilities. Other low lying 
areas where frosts are a menace, as- 
suming good drainage, may be used 
for vegetables or for blueberries. 
On a fruit farm, diversification with 
other fruits in accordance with soil 
adaptability and available help, is 
generally preferable to an expansion 
into the field of livestock or poultry. 
Concerning equipment, the same 
sprayer and duster will serve to pro- 
tect the apple, pear, peach, and other 
fruit trees. The sprayer will also 
help to provide insurance against 
farm fires. Other pieces of farm 
equipment will also find more justi 
fication when they contribute to the 
growing and marketing of addition 
al money making crops. The apple 
grower is extremely busy at certaifl 
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»4¢ there are slack times 
ease oa lar help is not urgent- 
when the regu sal ard 
jy needed for any essential orchar 
task. At such times other fruit plant- 

ings will _ to provide profitable 
CY Diversified farm products help 
jo hold customers. For the farmer 
who ships all his produce to a com- 
mission house the idea of appealing 
directly to the consumer may have 
little appeal. But if farm products 
are marketed at a roadside stand cor 
by direct delivery to the consumer, 
there is a distinct advantage in sell- 
ing more than one product. The 
farmer who produces only apples 
will be able to appeal to the buyer 
only while he has apples to sell. If 
he also has peaches, strawberries, 
and one or more other fruits, he has 
q greater opportunity to attract cus- 
tomers. It is not the writer's in- 
tention to urge the growing of all 
kinds of fruits and other farm pro- 
duce, but rather to balance the pro- 
duction in such ways that land, 
equipment and labor may be utilized 
to full advantage. With an increase 
in automobile travel, selling at the 
door is certain to increase, provided 
the producer has what the consum- 
er wants to buy. 

(3) Diversification insures a more 
regular income. The writer has pur- 
posely left to the last the strongest 
argument in favor of the diversi- 
fied farm. A bumper crop of apples 
followed by a crop failure leaves 
the specialized apple grower in a 
difficult position unless he has either 
a tidy savings account or another 
job to which he can turn his atten- 
tion for a livelihood. If in addition 
to a commercial apple orchard, a 
grower also has a peach orchard, he 
doubles his chance of getting an in- 
come every year. In Massachusetts, 
many such farms harvested a good 
crop of peaches in 1945, even though 
the apple crop was very light ow- 
ing to unfavorable weather at blos- 
soming time. We are not advocating 
that every apple grower should have 
a peach orchard. Instead, he should 
consider the question of which crop 
or crops can and should be grown 
in addition to apples to cushion the 
year when the apple crop is a par- 
tial failure. Peaches offer one pos- 
sibility. We need more good peach 
orchards in New England to supply 
the local demand. If a prospective 
site offers promise of producing a 
peach crop three years out of four, 
the risk is well worth taking. 
However, any expansion should be 
limited by the fruit grower’s capacity 
for putting first things first as he grap- 
ples with the essentials of the new 
enterprise. 
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1. SAVE LABOR 


Grow your crop on fewer acres. Produce better pasture 
on which livestock can be turned earlier and kept long- 
er. Prevent lodging of small grain and corn and make 
other crops easier to harvest. 


2. INCREASE YIELDS 


Thicken and strengthen the stand per acre. Enable crops 
to better withstand diseases and unfavorable weather. 
Make grain heavier and fruit larger and juicier. 


3. IMPROVE QUALITY 


Grow root crops that are more marketable in shape and 
size. Increase the feed value of forage crops. Improve 
the carrying and keeping quality of fruits and vegetables. 


4. PREVENT SOIL DEPLETION 


Maintain reserves of plant food in the soil. Produce 
good growth of nitrogen-producing legumes. Balance 
the crop’s use of other plant foods. 








See your official agricultural adviser about the use of potash on your soils, 
Write us for free information and literature on the practical fertilization of crops. 


AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE 
1155 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington 6, D.C. 
Member Companies: American Potash & Chemical Corporation 
Potash Company of America «+ United States Potash Company 














THE POTASH YOU ARE USING IS AMERICAN POTASH 

























































































Type of 6-engine Clipper Pan American World 
Airways will place in service in the future. 
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IN SPARK PLUG PERFORMANCE! 


Wartime necessity produced technological ad- y 
vances in Champion Spark Plugs which were ; 
outstandingly evident in the performance of I 


the most advanced aircraft engines. Equally 
great strides were made in Champion Spark 
Plugs for a// engines. 


There are new horizons in spark plug per- 
formance for your present car, truck, tractor 
and stationary engines—if you insist on de- 
pendable Champion Spark Plugs. The un- 
equalled research, engineering, manufacturing 
facilities and experience exclusive to Champion 
are solidly back of every Champion Spark Plug, 
for every engine. That’s why it will pay you to 
insist on Champions—the automotive spark 
plugs with aircraft prestige and efficiency. 
ChampionSpark Plug Company, Toledo1,Ohio. 
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REPLANTING PEACHES 
Continued from page 12) 


ditions that favor its develo 
are particularly apt to occur w 
an old peach orchard is repl 
on an acid coastal plain soil, Jp ad. 
dition to being acid as a resylt f 
insufficient liming and the use of sl 
fur sprays, such orchards are ustial 
ly low in organic matter due to rm 
quent cultivation and to a Bie, 
growth of cover crops. Liberal ca 
pulverized limestone and complet 
fertilizer incorporated through th 
soil has always corrected the condi. 
tion known as “false little peach,” 

But rebuilding the fertility of an 
old peach orchard soil involyes More 
than the application of lime ang 
1,000 pounds of a complete fertilizer 
per acre. It includes-the replenish. 
ment of organic matter lost by fre. 
quent cultivation and by erosion, 
also includes the assimilation of the 
replenished organic matter and the 
fertilizer and lime applied to the soil 
This requires time—usually one or 
more growing seasons in New Jer. 
sey. Unless adequate time is aj. 
lowed for this assimilation. process, 
it appears necessary to use relatively 
large amounts of fertilizer. If manure 
is available, the time required to te. 
build the fertility of the soil. for peach : 
is considerably reduced. 


The time to start rebuilding the 
soil in preparation for replanting is 
a year, or better two, before the old 
trees are removed. If the soil, 18 to 
24 inches below the surface, is be 
tween pH 5.0 and 5.5, at least two 
tons of pulverized limestone should 
he applied to each acre of sandy loam 
soil. This amount will be required 
to correct the acidity in the upper 
18 to 24 inches of soil. Where the 
pH is 6.5 or higher, no lime ts te 
quired. In addition to the lime, com 
plete fertilizers in amounts corte- 
sponding to 1,000 pounds of a 5-105 
should be applied per acre. These 
amounts of lime and fertilizer are 
required for New Jersey conditions; 
elsewhere the materials and rates 
must be adjusted to fit the soil te 
quirements. 


After the old trees are removet, 
efforts should be made to obtain 
good stands of cover crops and espe 
cially the deep-rooted types. In at 
dition to helping to replenish the lost 
organic matter, they play an impor 
tant role in distributing nutrients 


- through the soil body. 


It has always been found possible 
at the New Jersey Experiment Ste 
tion to successfully replant a peach 
site immediately after the removal 
of the old trees. It is advisable 
however, to plan ahead, and to allow 
sufficient time to rebuild the fertilr 
ty in the old orchard. 
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APPLE SCAB 
(Continued from page 30) 

Applied to dry foliage immediately 
after a scab rain, liquid lime sulfur, 
9-100 may prevent the appearance of 
lesions. This after-rain effect of lime 
sulfur continues until about 50-72 
hours after the start of the scab rain, 
depending on the temperature. From 
the end of this 50-72 hour period until 
the scab breaks through the surface 
of the leaf, some ten days later, the 
fungus is out of reach of fungicides, 
and lime sulfur is no more effective 


than other materials. All that any of. 


them can do at this stage is leave a 
residue as protection’ against infec- 
tion in the next rain. 

The practical plan for most growers 
js to try to have all foliage covered 
with sulfur ahead of each anticipated 
rain. Radio, newspaper, spray serv- 
ice warnings and a barometer may 
help you anticipate what is coming. 
Dusting may be employed to hasten 
the rate of coverage. It is of great 
practical help to know, however, that 
if you are caught you can apply ele- 
mental sulfur or dust sprays during 
rain. Such treatments usually are 
made during light rain or drizzle or 
between showers. 


Sprays During Bloom 

Most years, a heavy spray just be- 
fore blossoms open, will protect 
against scab throughout the bloom 
period, but it is difficult to cover a 
large acreage at exactly this stage. In 
1945, serious spread of scab occurred 
during the prolonged bloom, which in 
some areas extended over 4 weeks. 
Admittedly, there is danger of reduc- 
ing the set of self-unfruitful varieties 
like McIntosh by sprays or dusts dur- 
ing bloom. However, the author’s ex- 
perience shows that one blossom-time 
elemental sulfur spray or dust usually 
can be made without reducing yield, 
and where opportunity for cross-pol- 
lination is good, two such treatments 
may not reduce yield. In 1945, some 
McIntosh crops were lost from scab 
on the blossom-stems. However, even 
disease-free, unfrozen, hand-pollinat- 
ed McIntosh blossoms failed to form 
fruit in some cases. Blossom-time 
sprays or dusts were invaluable in 
1945; in fact, good scab control 
was rare without them in New York. 
In varieties that usually set ample or 
excessive numbers of fruits, the risk 
of hurting the yield by an elemental 
sulfur spray or dust during bloom is 
not great. Lime sulfur is too caustic 
for such sprays. Bordeaux mixture 
during bloom is more likely to reduce 
the set or russet the fruit than are 
elemental sulfurs. Of course, all poi- 
sons like lead arsenate, nicotine, DDT, 
etc. must be omitted because of dan- 
ger to bees. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 
Announces 


A BETTER ORCHARD SPRAY 


which gives you all the benefits of DDT 
with greater safety 

















































In this new summer spray the DDT is actually 
dissolved in the oil. It sprays evenly, and there- 
fore controls codling moth with a lower dosage. 
That means increased safety for trees, and less 
residue on fruit. 

In addition to the better codling moth control, 
the oil portion of this new spray prevents the red 
mite infestations that frequertly followed the 
use of DDT. 

Safety to trees and fruit, freedom from worries 
about red mites—you get these added advan- 
tages when you control codling moth with the 
new summer spray oil which scientific research 
has developed. Standard Oil representatives will 

’ give you further information. 
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Yes . . . that’s a fact. Boots do wear from the inside out. And 
that’s one reason Hood boots give extra long service. For, in 
spite of present restrictions, Hood farm footwear is still made 
with the same tough inner construction that has made it 
famous. Buy Hood rubber footwear next time and see what 
this means in longer life and economy. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
a division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 











23 eS 
LOOK FOR THE HOOD ARROW WHEN YOU BUY THEM 
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APPLE SCAB 
(Continued from page 39) 


Materials 
: For spring sprays against scab, the 
otation sulfur pastes, because 

their fine particles and relative} Pa 
cost, are desirable. Dry wettable < 
fur materials are coarser and wash f 
a little faster but often are ele 
Especially for spraying in the saa 
paste sulfurs, free from wetting . 
spreading agents, are preferred as the 
spreader may lower the deposit and 
increase the washing-off of the sulfyr 
Sprays applied during rain may or 
may not leave enough deposit to pro- 
tect through a later rain. An increase 
of 30% in pounds per 100 gallons over 
the amount used on dry foliage, would 
be a good precaution. An jl- 
sticker, like Orthex, may be helpful 
for sprays in the rain, but good results 
often are obtained without it, especial. 
ly with paste sulfurs. 

Sulfur dtists for protection agains 
scab rose in the esteem of growers 
who used them intelligently in 1945, 
Even when applied from just one side 
of the tree they gave a considerable 
measure of protection. The light 
weight of dust and dusting machines 
was especially appreciated when mud 
was so general. It seems worth while 
to get dust of the finest particle size 
now available. 

Lime sulfur 2-100 applied to e- 
tablished scab spots on leaves, tends 
to “burn out” the fungus and kill 
most of the leaf tissue at the site of 
the spot. Elemental sulfurs do this 
only in very hot weather. The “bum- 
ing out” often is incomplete, however. 
Applied to leaves carrying numerous 
scab lesions, lime sulfur often does 
more harm than good. 

While the use of lime sulfur 1s 
diminishing because of its injurious 
effects, it would ‘be ill-advised to say 
that it has no place. If sprays are 
applied only when trees are dry, and 
without regard to infection periods, 
experiments usually show a higher 
percentage of scab-free fruits with 
lime sulfur than with the elemental 
sulfurs. This is because of its after- 
rain and eradicant effects. There is 
usually some reduction in yield from 
lime sulfur the current season or the 
next. This may be minimized if the 
spraying is not very heavy, is done 
in cool, relatively dry weather, and 
early. in the season. Some varieties 
like McIntosh are more resistant t0 
spray injury than others like Baldwin. 
Vigorous trees recover more rapidly 
than weak ones. The eradicant and 
after-rain effects of lime sulfur have 
been mentioned. When lime sulfur 
dries on the foliage or fruit it leaves 
a protective sulfur deposit which i 
similar but not superior to those left 
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by paste sulfurs. 
There are numerous cases where 


“burning out” of foliage scab with 
lfur early in the season, in- 
he percentage of scab-free 
fruits. If foliage scab 1s abundant, 
jime sulfur may cause severe burning 
and hasten the dropping of leaves. 
Diluting the lime sulfur to less than 
2 gallons in 100 may reduce “‘poly- 
sulfide injury,” but increase arsenical 
injury. On the whole, the use of this 

tent fungicide calls for discretion. 
Its greatest value is for emergencies, 
or for use by those growers who do 
not time their scab-control sprays ac- 
curately. 

Lime sulfur is a true solution, not a 
suspension. If applied during rain, 
most of it washes off, leaving a poor 
deposit. If applied when it is not 
raining but on wet foliage, it some- 
times causes severe injury. The same 
is true whenit is applied to dry foliage 
if humidity and lack of air movement 
make the spray dry slowly. If the 
temperature is above 80°F, the in- 
jury is likely to be excessive even with 
good drying conditions. Sprays that 
soak the under surfaces of the leaves, 
such as codling moth applications 
from the ground or low platforms, are 
the ones that cause the worst lime 
sulfur damage. It seems reasonable to 
hope that some organic fungicide may 
be developed that will prove superior 
to lime sulfur in effectiveness and 
safety, but it takes years to evaluate 
new materials adequately. 

Since elemental sulfur sprays or 
dusts may be applied to either wet or 
dry foliage, the grower has far more 
hours suitable for their application 
than for lime sufur, which is restrict- 
ed*to dry foliage. Growers who had 
only lime sulfur on hand in the spring 
of 1945 were handicapped because 
there were so few hours when the 
foliage was dry. When time to do the 
work is the crucial factor, the use of 
dusts or elemental sulfur sprays 
sometimes gives better control than 
lime sulfur. The wise grower will de- 
vote some winter time to learning the 
precise relation of rains to scab infec- 
tion and to learning the characteristics 
of the fungicides. Then, starting the 
season with both an elemental sulfur 
and lime sulfur, he will be able to 
choose whichever best meets the con- 
ditions of the moment. 


the 
jime su 
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Late-season Sprays and Machinery 


The foregoing discussion has dealt 
almost entirely with the primary scab 
infection period extending from the 
appearance of green tips until 1-4 
weeks. after petal-fall, since it is dur- 
ing this period that the scab battle 
usually is won or lost. Usually, a 
fungicide must be included in the 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Model C 
SELF-GREASING 
Tractor 


Sealed Reservoir bear- 
ings keep tractor auto- 
matically greased. Dual 
control accurately 
gauges depth of right 
and left gangs ... 
independently. (Photo 
above—Spring Tooth 
cultivator attachment.) 


The New 
NATIONAL 
FARM and HOME 
HOUR 
Sponsored by 
Allis-Chalmers 
NEWS — direct from 
U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. MUSIC 
—loved by all Ameri- 
can farmers. SPECIAL 
EVENTS — on 
the spot, when 
they happen. 


time and station. 


eae ALLIS'CHALMERS 













with Allis-Chalmers 


FRONT-MOUNTED 


3044 


~.. Tractor Implements 


In combined orchard and field operations, there is 
new working ease and efficiency now available. For 
example, the logical trend of cultivator and planter 
design has been forward. When implements are 
mounted forward on the tractor, rather than pulled 
behind, they need no wheels of their own. They cost 
less. Furthermore, they can be attached quickly and 
controlled automatically by tractor power. 


A-C FRONT-MOUNTED planters, cultivators, fer- 
tilizer attachments and rotary hoes represent still an- 
other step forward ... ahead of the driver’s seat. 
Front-mounted implements are brought within your 
natural line of vision. You watch the row ahead 
easily and naturally . . . never twisting to look behind. 


Forward vision is an invaluable feature for precision 
planting, fertilizing and cultivating young plants. 
You'll find it not only pays to “look ahead”—it’s a 
pleasure. Front-mounted implements are a new ad- 
venture in comfort ... a promise of Better Living 
to come for the family farm with an orchard. 


MILWAUKEE 1, 0.5.4 


RACTOR DIVISION °* 
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FOR CONTROL OF 
CHEWING INSECTS 





Because... 
> 90% Active ingredients 





> Controlled particle size 

> Wets and mixes readily 

® Maximum, uniform coverage 
® Greater adhesion 

> Harmless to most foliage 

> No effect on soil balance 


® Excellent suspendibility in 
spray tanks and lines 


> Compatible with insoluble 


type copper compounds, sulfur 
and other neutral fungicides, in- 


secticides and diluents 
> Proved efficiency 
Excellent Dusting Properties 


See Your Local Dealer for 
Cryolite Spray Calendar or write: 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Aluminum Company of America 
1737 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 






A PRODUCT OF ALCOA 


ALORCO 


pa th ny 


ALORCO 


CRYOLITE 
INSECTICIDE 















each, the layers being separated by 
corrugated pads. 

The significance to the peach 
growing industry of a container able 
to deliver to retail outlets a riper 
‘peach without incurring excessive 
damage may become increasingly ap- 
parent in the years immediately 
ahead. 

This box, developed by the Pro- 
duce Packaging Company and the 
Hinde and Dauch Paper Company, 
was introduced into the experiments 
during the 1944 harvest season, but 
the emphasis at that time was on 
other types of containers and only a 
few hundred of the cell boxes were 
shipped. 

Approximately 3,000 of the half 
bushel containers were packed last 
season by the cooperating Millburg 
and Sodus Fruit Exchanges with 
“firm ripe” Berrien county peaches 
and sent through regular trucking 
channels to four A & P supermar- 
kets in Detroit, a distance of ap- 
proximately 200 miles. 

These shipments continued over a 
period of three weeks, with 1,000 of 
the boxes being filled with Halehav- 
ens and the remainder with the later 
Elbertas. The cell-box peaches were 
sold in competition with those 
shipped in the commercially packed 
bushel basket, both being sold in the 
four experimental stores in container 
units and in “bulk,” or by the pound. 

Handling damage and general con- 
dition of the fruit in both containers 
were checked when the shipments 
arrived at the stores. Girls were 
assigned especially to the task of get- 
ting this data, checking rate and vol- 
ume of sale from each container, and 
noting customer reaction or com- 


ment. 


To compensate for the higher cost 
of the cell box and for the trouble 
of packing the box under experimen- 
tal conditions, the fruit shipped in 
this container was priced 1 cent a 
pound higher than that shipped in 
the bushel basket. 

Results of these extensive experi- 
mental shipments, in regard to both 
damage reduction and accelerated 
consumer acceptance, substantiated 
the somewhat surprising figures ob- 
tained the previous year. 

Figures obtained during the 1945 
season on bruising, as checked at the 
four supermarkets, are as follows: 
Percentage of fruit shipped in the 
bushel basket showing bruise, 31.28; 
in the cell box, 4.04; percentage of 
unsaleable fruit in the bushel basket 
due to bruise, 5.37; in the cell box, 
none. 








In an effort to compare the spread 












































































NEW PEACH SHIPPING CONTAINER 


(Continued from page 18) 


of brown rot in the.two containe 
fruit remaining in one of the Bn 
24 hours after arrival was chee 
for six consecutive days with the a 
lowing results : : 
Percentage of spoilage dye t 
brown rot in the bushel basket 162. 
in the cell box, 4.5. BR. 
A check of sample containers per- 
mitted to remain in a store, at normal 
store temperatures, for five days 
showed spoilage in the bushel basket 
from both bruising and brown tot 
of. approximately 65 percent, while 
total spoilage in the cell box, due 
only to brown rot, had increased to 
slightly more than 15 percent, 
Prevalence of brown rot in the 
1945 Michigan crop was greater, ip. 


cidentally, than in the crop of eith- 
er 1944 or 1943. 


It is significant that reports from 
the four stores indicate that not g 
single peach shipped in the celf 
boxes was found upon arrival at the 
stores to be unsaleable as a result 
of bruising. 


Reports from the four stores con- 
curred in indicating a_ decided con- 
sumer preference for the riper fruit 
shipped in the cell box. Due to the 
fact, however, that fruit from one 
or the other of the containers was 
sometimes sold out before store clos- 
ing time, a perfect comparison of the 
consumer acceptance factor was not 
obtained. The following reports 
from two of the stores on consecu- 
tive day sales indicate the trend: 

Store No. 1, bulk or pound sales 
only (exclusive of container-unit 
sales) for a period of six consecutive 
days, from the cell-type box, 1,368 
pounds ; from the bushel basket, 858 
pounds. 

Store No. 2, bulk or pound sales 
only for a period of 13 consecutive 
store days, from the cell-type box, 
3,781 pounds; from the bushel bas- 
ket, 1,985 pounds. 

It should be noted again that the 
price of fruit in the cell box was 
maintained at 1 cent a pound higher 
than that in the bushel basket. 

Customers selecting peaches from 
the cell box in preference to the 
cheaper fruit in the bushel basket cit- 
ed as their reasons in the great ma- 
jority of cases either the greater de- 
gree of ripeness, the absence of 
bruises, or both. 

This price differential of 1 cent 4 
pound was considerably greater than 
would seem to be necessary if the 
cell box were being manufactured 
and packed in volume. Makers of 
the box express the opinion that the 


(Continued on page :44) 
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AN OHIO FARMER 
GROWS CHESTNUTS 


(Continued from page 20) 


tratify the seed in tubs with per- 
bottoms with moist sand, 
his fruit cellar. The chest- 

were planted in early spring in 
mit was paeerly a truck patch. The 
nuts were planted in rows 12 inches 
apart, to facilitate weeding with a 
hand cultivator. The nuts were spaced 
6 inches apart in the row, which pro- 
vided ample space for the seedling to 
develop into a sturdy 2-year-old tree 
of suitable size for transplanting. The 
nursery now contains over three thou- 
sand 1- and 2-year-old chestnut seed- 
lings. Each year the market for 
Chinese. chestnut planting stock has 
increased, until now only half of the 
orders he receives can be filled. His 
entire output of Chinese chestnut 
planting stock is produced on the farm 
as a sideline to regular farming and 
demonstrates how readily chestnuts 
lend themselves to propagation by 
seeding. 

In the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, the investigation of Asiatic 
chestnuts is conducted by two Divi- 
sions. The Division of Forest Path- 
ology is selecting and breeding blight- 
resistant chestnuts, is establishing 
blight-resistant forest chestnut plant- 
ings, and is cooperating with the Divi- 
sion of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and 
Diseases in the development of blight- 
resistant chestnuts for orchard pur- 
poses. Both Divisions are cooperat- 
ing extensively with other Federal, 
State, and private agencies in testing 
Asiatic chestnut strains and hybrids 
for orchards throughout the eastern 
United States and also on the Pacific 
Coast. Thus far, the use of Asiatic 
chestnuts for forest plantings can be 
recommended on an _ experimental 
scale only. However, their high re- 
sistance to blight under the best grow- 
ing conditions and their development 
of forest-tree form and their satisfac- 
tory rate of growth warrant further 
test plantings in farm woodlots and 
in forests. 
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Jesse D. Diller, co-author of this 
article, is Associate Pathologist of the 
Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration at Beltsville, 
Maryland. Oliver D. Diller is Associ- 
ate Forester at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, 
and Cooperative Agent of the Divi- 
ston of Research, Soil Conservation 
Service, Washington, D. C. 
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You spell it with a big “E” 
with Job-Rated Trucks 


Dodge brings new Economy to farm haulage. 


It’s Economy that begins the day you put a new 1946 Dodge Job- 
Rated truck to work on your farm. 


It’s Economy that continues with the lasting quality of good Dodge 
engineering, fine Dodge materials, and precise Dodge workmanship. 


It’s Economy that results from the right sized truck units and parts 
from engine to rear axle . . . Job-Rated to give you durable, depend- 
able performance with your loads, at your speeds, and over your 
roads. 


Decide today to save money by making the soundest truck invest- 
ment you’ve ever made. See your Dodge dealer now. 


DODGE DIVISION of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PICK-UPS FOR THE FARM 


Ye-ton pick-up availabie in 116’ wheel- 
base, with 614’ body. 95 H.P. engine. © 
3¥/4-ton pick-up available in 120’ wheel- 
base, with 71/4’ body. 95 H.P. engine. 
1-ton pick-ups available in 120’ and 133” 
wheelbases, with 71/4’ and 9’ bodies. 105 
H.P. engine. All bodies are 481/,”’ wide, 
sides 17’ high to top of flare. 





STAKE TRUCKS FOR THE FARM 


1-ton: 105 H.P. engine. Wheelbases, 
120’’-133”. Bodies, 714-9 ; widths, 6’-61/4' 
© 114-ton: 115 H.P. engine. Wheelbases 
1355/g’’-160"’. Bodies, 9’-12' ; width, 82°’. 
2-ton: 120 H.P. engine. Wheelbases, 
136-160". Bodies, 9-12’; width, 82’. 








LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, WITH FAMOUS GUEST STARS—THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M. E.T. 


DODGE fed TRUCKS 


FIT FARM JOBS...LAST LONGER 
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PEACH CONTAINER 
(Continued from page 42) (C 
cost of two of these half bushel stubbes 
boxes could be reduced through yol. want h 
ume production to approximately the and . P 
cost of a single bushel basket and branc 2 
reliner. Volume packing of the cell stub i" 
; box would require alterations in eal 
packing house operations, but sto same Tt 
Use ELGET OL—the Water Soluble Dinitro Dormant Spray | watch timing of the various oben of “a 
That Kills Both Insects and Diseases of Fruit Trees. tions in packing both the containers = tH 
indicate that the difference in work streng 
hours involved would be negligible mistake 
Average time required for the ee 
Yes, Elgetol will bring you more grade A’s because bushel basket packing operations— the “ 
“ ‘ : i putting facing liner and pad in place wants 
there’s more quick and lasting action in every gallon ring facing, filling, and putting om as the 
to protect your trees against bud moth, mealy plum ee fastening the basket— _—. 
: . ° vas tes 1 = . 0 
aphis, and apple aphis. Elgetol also controls twig the hanlest tbeiegr panocdl 4:00 = a large t 
borer, crown gall, oyster shell scale, and other pests. one worker to another along the pro- oy ye 
< . i ine. i : wi 
The price of Elgetol hasn’t changed, but its cost, ae ric Or assembie aa Some t 
when compared to the value of your harvest, will be seal the cell box ranged from 1 wisi ~. 
s ° . ° " . . ~ a 
much less because—this year fancy fruit will bring ye 50 seconds to 2 minutes 15: sec- “a Hs 
x S. : 
fancy prices. Other problems in packing house begin t 
Elgetol contains no oils but is compatible with oils, operations exist, however, if the cell Anot! 
naa é =" box is used in volume. T. C. Steb- orchard 
making it a dual purpose spray. It combines ovicidal, bins, extension specialist in horti- regard | 
insecticidal, and fungicidal action. culture, who supervised the cell box hollow 
ia a a i li packing at both the Millburg and allow a 
conteining recommendations ond full directions for use. Sodus ronnie phrased one prob- a al 
Distributed East of the Mississippi by California Spray 0 sions At pera at oe worn 
eS ane tS. 2% inch peaches’—the size required ency t¢ 
by the half-bushel, 96-cell box. spurs, a 
Stebbins explains that packing fruit. 
’ houses will be obliged to “size After 
STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, INC. penthoes at the top’ as areil aca eng 
negate aes = bottom—that is, grade out those pruner 
larger than 2% inches as well as ing an 
those under 244 inches—if the cell This 
Seymour Smitx ee es | box is to be fully utilized. ides 
“ ‘ one a ae — ha Such a change in operation could of a lim 
PROFESSIONAL Cy 4 lf Pear. Cherry and other Fruit and | be made practical through the use of and the 
PRUNERS-- <2 “perry, Raspberry. Grape and. Asparagus | DOxes adapted to these larger and ee: 
Be Piand Everoreens. Selling direct with 7@ | SMaller peaches. To maintain the Raider. 
- Bistt ite production experience, we Guar- | half_bushel standard weight, a om a8 was 
keen “dual” Souatiful Rides Moreorien box F-18, Princess Anne, ua. | DOX must contain 120 of the 2 to 2% tried he 
ey Rae inch peaches, while only 80 of the sprouts 
inches; $4.00. “2 large 2Y%4 gy inch rae would be spurs at 
imported style ° 
ep omen required. ox manufacturers re- of wate 
$3.00. At you! EARLY BEARING STRAIN.” port that eto - such con- the fru 
rs. j ‘| | tainers present no difficulties. sunburr 
Peach, Plum, Pear, Apricot, In the experimental packing of the die over 
Cherry and Apple Trees cell box this last season, only the cause a 
ee ee ee riper peaches were selected from the set in a 
GOLDEN EAGLE NURSERY, Golden Eagle, Iiinels | | packing house belt. Since peaches sive thi 
of sufficient ripeness constituted only ers will 
a minor fraction of the peaches on weak lit 
> WA TRACTOR SAW the belt, efficiency in volume use < break e: 
Fer Shop, Farm and Home Repairs NST ~ |) TTA the cell box would require that the kind of 
Se pe eee if 0 - AR) fish fruit be left on the tree until at the produce 
Repairs steel, cast iron, olvml- aia aa Oliva ANS! desired stage of average ripeness. by, sun 
Saape eull, pee aad enaneitia "ane: <tbacetnatss _ aay If this type package can be adapt- hand, nc 
Slat kik, wane tastonah dust Gans Thx SBA SS ed for practical use in volume by leader 
it in any oleciric outlet. 110 volts AC CaP gir , packers and distributors to the end sprouts 
Rory ere ~ on year. Complete - wo a cm peach is ey: to ( — " 
MAGIC-WELDER MFC. CO. ; . ousewife, growers will have an @ orma 
2A LS Cana St. hew York Clty : wy, st >, i ded reason for looking to the ft spurs, 
9332 ture with confidence. 
JANU, 
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CALIFORNIA PRUNING 


(Continued from page 22) 


stubbed. The object being that you 
nt the sap pressure maintained 
id the locatiom of the next set of 
hranches determined by the upper 
stub cut. 
' The third year after planting, the 
same rule can be followed—pruning 
or cutting the lea ders (main 
branches) according to their 
strength. Many pruners make that 
mistake. They cut back the leaders 
without knowing what ,determines 
the length of the leader. If the tree 
wants to grow let it grow as long 
as the new sprout is strong and long 
enough. If you cut it short, in spite 
of its strength, the tree will go into 
a large number of water sprouts. This 
third year’s pruning will have to deal 
with a few prospective fruit spurs. 
Some trees go into fruit sooner than 
others. But if the tree has not been 
kept back by too severe pruning, the 
third or fourth year the tree should 
begin to produce fruit. 


Another item that draws fire from 
orchard men and owners alike is in 
regard to an open center. I prefer a 
hollow center in an apricot tree to 
allow a maximum amount of sun- 
shine and fresh air. Any old-timer 
knows that a tree crowded with 
brush in the center will have a tend- 
ency to produce dead twigs and 
spurs, as well as lack normal healthy 
fruit. 

After the first few years of plot- 
ting the skeleton of the tree, the 
pruner may settle down to regulat- 
ing a normal amount of fruit spurs. 


This is done by regulating the 
leader (the last twig left on the end 
ofalimb). The strength of the tree 
and the number of water sprouts is 
determined by the length of that 
leader. If that leader is left uncut 
as was done in a university method 
tried here in California, the water 
sprouts are discouraged and the fruit 
spurs are over-encouraged. This lack 
of water sprout shade will expose 
the fruit to the sunshine causing 
sunburn cracks and spot, etc., and 
the overabundance of fruit spurs will 
cause an overabundance of fruit to 
set in a normal year causing expen- 
sive thinning. The long wncut lead- 
ers will in time cause long, lanky 
weak limbs which have a tendency to 
break easily. The third year of this 


kind of pruning causes the tree to: 


produce a heavy crop of small, scab- 
by, sunburnt fruit. On the other 
hand, normal pruning with a cut back 
eader produces the necessary water 
sprouts to shade and protect the fruit 
while at the same time encourages a 


normal number of healthy fruit 
spurs, 
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Recall Pit 


$18 per Gross — Bulk 


Priced: f.0.b. Laminite Products factory, Canton, 
Ohio. Packed !/2 gross to a carton. Carton 24'x 
18"x20". Weight 36 Ibs.. Ships 3rd Class LCL 
freight. Greater lengths— prices are proportionate. 
Convenient size literature for over-counter hand- 
out, direct mail and statement enclosure use are 
available in quantities consistent with sales. 











TREE 
9 Locks I Place” 


Chemically impregnated... 
Retains SNAP indefinitely. 
Resists insect attack....... 






Y 
quickly in- 
stalled. Fits 
trees to three 
inches in diam- 
eter. Adjustable 
as the tree 








































LAMINITE PRODUCTS 
1800 22nd Street N. E., Canton S, Ohio 


We are interested in LAMINITE Tree Guards. 

C) Send 2 sample guards and ...._. Catalog 
Sheets and quote discounts to us. 

We are (J Jobbers [) Retailers 














\\) 1] nnry oo 


Uy \\Ntmroduced by 5. Dep't 


of Agri.) 
full-flavored Sunrise bears early— 


—easy to pick. 
WRITE TODAY for illustrated catalog 70-£ 





“SWEETEST, BEST-FLAVORED 
raspberries I’ve ever eaten,”’ you'll say 
when you taste these new berries. Firm, 


ly Red SUNRISE 
we RASPBERRY 





gives fruit before you can buy it on the 
market. Extra long fruiting season of 
highest quality fruit. ... Easy to grow 


FARIBAULT, 9 
ANDREWS NURSERY \innesors 











R UBBER Product 


enw e AMERICA’S FINEST 
NOD rey 
er S cy 


BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. Co. LOUISVILLE 2 
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a 
“am (/ HERE'S A 
MONEV-MANER 
(© ) FOR FARMERS 
| You can have water where and when 
it’s wanted with a BURKS Water 
System. This means you'll put meat 
on beef and hogs faster — increase 


milk up to 20%, 
eggsup to 35%. 


BURKS .Vstems 


are famous for dependable service 

—longer life—and larger capacity. 

Only one moving part—self prim- 

ing—easy to install. Both deep or 

shallow well systems. Write for 
prices now. 















DECATUR PUMP CO., 10 Elk St., Decatur 70, Ill. 

















HUNT'S GRAFTING WAXES 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETC. 


M. J. Beck Co., Box 7, Lansing 1, Mich. 
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CHOICE NAUGHTON 


GRAPES 


FAMOUS FOR 





canes are unsurpassed as a commercial 
crop—but now—a better than ever market! 
The grape industry is launching a great post- 
War expansion program. Now is the time to 
plant more grapes for a bigger, better grape 
market. Naughton’s grape vines are strong and 
hardy—grow well in most kinds of soils, can be 
planted close together. Bear large, tender 
grapes, juicy and sweet—fine to eat! 


VARIETIES PRICES 
Concord Eee. .20 
Carmen eee 1.80 
Black Spanish  ) eee 9.50 
Muscat a 87.50 
Niegara eee 750. 


SURE PROFIT WITH 


Vaughtoas APPLES 





Old favorites and new—your choice of Naugh- 
ton’s fine apple trees that will bear plenty of 
fruit and profit for you! Prices on Naughton’s 
famous apple trees are LOW because we ship 
these trees by the thousands! All are fine, large 
heavy-rooted trees, field grown and very hardy. 


Your Choice of These Fine Varieties at Prices 






You Can't Beat! 

VARIETIES PRICES Each 
Red Delicious Winesop 2/3 ft. . ae 
Yellow Yellow 1 ae 
Delicious Transparent a 
Red June Anoka No order accepted 
Early Harvest Maidens Blush on les for less 

Golden Sweet Stayman than 50 trees. 

Express Collect 


Northern Spy Grimes Golden 


ey Tol Mle) t14 J | Ch 


MAKE MORE MONEY! 





Cash in on money making fig crops. ORDER 
NOW—take advantage of these outstandin fig 
tree prices! Naughton’s fine, heavy-r el 
grown fig trees grow fast, bear quickly for you. 
New Low Prices on Naughton Fig Trees 


VARIETIES PRICES Eoch 
Brown Turkey 12 to 15 inch...... .10 
Magnolia 15 to 18 inch .... .15 
Ischia 


18 to 24 inch...... -20 

Prolific i -26 

No order accepted for Figs for less than 50 trees. 
Express Collect 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED—If for 
any reason you.are not satisfied with any plant 
shown here, notify us within five days and we 
will refund full purchase price or replace with 
stock satisfactory to you. 


NAUGHTON FARMS, Inc. 


South's Largest Nursery 
Department U-33, Waxahachie, Texas 








© TREE GUARD 

© 1946 MERCURY 
© BAG DUMPER 

© BELT CONVEYOR 


NEW 








TREE GUARD ° 


A new tree guard, offered by Laminite 
Products, a division of Old King Cole, 
Inc., gives protection against rabbits and 
all bark-eating animals, even in deep 


SQA AB 
at Fad 





snow. The Laminite guard can be pushed 
into the ground around the tree, giving 
added protection against earth-burrowing 
insects. 

The guard, which will fit any young 
tree up to 3 inches in diameter, is a 
strong, curled fibre sheet, chemically im- 
pregnated. No tying or binding is neces- 


sary since the guard locks securely into 
position. 





1946 MERCURY ®* 


Mechanical changes on the engine of the 
1946 Mercury, built at the Rouge plant of 
the Ford Motor Company, include such 
outstanding features as tri-alloy bear- 
ings, crankcase ventilation, oil filter and 
air cleaner and oil cleaner as standard 
equipment, improved oil pump, four ring 
aluminum pistons, interchangeable cyl- 
inder heads, etc. 

All new Ford and Mercury cars are 
equipped with distributors that virtually 
are immune to the effects of water, mud, 
slush, condensation, tropical heat or sub- 
zero temperatures. 

The new Mercury features a wide va- 
riety of changes in exterior and interior 
body styling as well as in mechanical 
improvements. Outstanding exterior fea- 
ture is the front grille, consisting of die- 
cast vertical louvres extending across the 
front. A heavier, lower and wider ap- 
pearance is further enhanced by a mid- 
dle insert in the hood. 





—__ 


Do not hesitate to write 
Products Department, AM eRTCn 
FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario § 
Cleveland 13, Ohio if you want informa. 
tion on any of the products shown be- 
low. Your request will receive Prompt 


attention*—Editors. 











BAG DUMPER ® 


The Ritchie Bag Dumper for lifti 
and emptying heavy bags has been = 
nounced by ASCO Manufacturing (, 
Operating on a % horsepower electric 





motor, the machine will quickly lift and 
empty anything that comes in bags .., 
up to 350 pounds. 

An automatic shut-off switch stops the 
motor at top and bottom positions of the 
lift. The upward lift takes 10 seconds, 
with 8 seconds to lower. 


BELT CONVEYOR °® 


The Standard Handibelt, a product of 
the Standard Conveyor Company, is an 
all-purpose inclined, declined, or hori- 
zontal portable belt conveyor designed for 





carrying bags, boxes, crates, cartons and 
many other commodities. It is adjust 
able to every conceivable elevation 
angle within its scope and has ample @ 
pacity for 110 lb. bags or boxes or a Cor 
tinuous load of 20 lb. per foot. 
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ORCHARD 
ACCOUNTING 


( Continued from page 15) 
ring actual performance 
Oe Todeet requiremestts. This is 
slong step forward in eliminating 
the guess work and witchcraft that 
ue been all too prevalent in simply 
“seckoning” in an informal way. 


Problems in the Use of Orchard 
Accounts 


While the problems of using or- 
chard accounts are many, only three 
will be singled out for attention here. 


are: 
Te eecognition of the need for 


keeping records. 
2 Use and study of records. 
3, Limitations of records. 


Recognition of the Need for Keep- 
ing Records 


If the orchardist relegates the 
keeping of records to evening work 
or rainy day activity, chances are he 
is beaten before he starts. It is only 
among those growers who recognize 
the keeping of records as an opera- 
tion every bit as important as prun- 
ing, spraying, or fertilizing that this 
job has received proper recognition. 


Use and Study of Records 


It has been indicated that record 
keeping may be just another irksome 
chore or it may be used as a “com- 
pass” in helping growers chart their 
plan of action. This means that they 
will have to give constant watch and 
study to the interpretation and use 
of records. Such an approach calls 
not only for knowing what happens 
(the recording of events) but also 
for an understanding of why events 
happen and how they can be changed 
to the advantage of the grower. 


Limitations of Records 


Useful as records can be in re- 
cording events and in charting future 
operations, it must be recognized 
that they have definite limitations. 
For instance, on farms where or- 
charding is one of several enterprises 
it would be a mistake to measure 
the profitableness of these enter- 
prises on the basis of net returns per 
acre—a practice sometimes followed. 
An enterprise that uses labor and 
equipment at a time when these items 
arenot required for orchard operations 
has considerably different cost rates 
than has an enterprise competing di- 
rectly with the orchard. This same 
situation applies to evaluation of va- 
nety performance. The extent to 
which Yellow Transparent, Jona- 
than, and Staymans, for example, 
May compete with or complement 
each other is not clearly shown in 
mere consideration of production or 
§Toss and net returns per acre. 
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“Well begun is half done.” Make that 
good beginning now by going over your 
spraying equipment. Replace worn-out 
or inefficient units with HUDSON 
Sprayers. HUDSON, you know, is the 
line that’s backed by over 40 years of 
experience in manufacturing the best, 
the most efficient sprayers. Designed to 
assure “perfection of application,” built 
to operate fast and easy and to give 
many years of care-free service, 
HUDSON Sprayers can help you win 
this year’s fight on orchard diseases and 
pests. Ask your dealer for full details on 
HU DSON Tested and Proved Sprayers. 


H. D. HUDSON MFG. COMPANY 
Chicago 11, Hlinois 






EQUIPMENT 


Seeeeeessesesssesseoceosese® 


1946 H. D, 4H. MFG, CO. 












Power and Hand 
ers 
and Dusters. 











FREE BOOKLET 
Free 








ESsential 
MiNeral 
ELements 





BOOKLET 




















Write today for the new booklet describing 
Es-Min-El, the soil mineralizer that makes 
it possible for you to grow quality fruits 
and vegetables! Put minerals and vitamins 
into the food you grow. 


Es-Min-El is now sold in convenient 5 Ib. 
and 100 lb. bags. Write us today for the 
name of your dealer. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, LOCKLAND, OHIO 

















GRAVITY 
CONVEYORS 


+ 


It’s wise 


to CONVEYORIZE 


Catalog contains information 


SEND on construction features and 
uses of Rapid Wheel Gravity 

FOR Conveyors together with com- 

plete specifications and data 

YOUR on stand accessories ... 
also shows on-the-spot photos 

FREE of Rapid Wheel Gravity Con- 
veyors in action on all types 

CATA LOG of conveying jobs. 


Rapid Wheel Conveyors 
speed and ease handling. 
Portable and lightweight, they 
may be set up or dismantled in minutes. 
Manufactured in standard lengths of 5 and 
10 feet and in widths of 12 and 18 inches. 

It's wise to Conveyorize! You can save 
time, money and manpower on your package 
— operations. . . . Send for free copy 
today 


Offices in Principal Cities 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 


D 
D 


a] n B 
RAPIDS 2, M 1IGA 














BRIGGS & STRATTON ENGINES 
" PREFERRED POWER ” 
~ THE WORLD OVER 














DEALERS, manufacturers 
and users of gasoline pow- 
ered farm equipment the 
world over know from ex- 
perience that it pays to pow- 
er with Briggs & Stratton 
4-cycle, air-cooled engines. 
Over two and one quarter 
million of these engines 
have demonstrated their 
ability to deliver depend- 
able power under all oper- 
ating conditions. Specify 
Briggs & Stratton engines 
and be assured of the “right 
power’ for your equipment. 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Milwavkee 1, Wis., U.$.A. 





> sé rwiit growers | 
lied on Atkins 
“Silver Steel” 
saws. The — 


|D COMPANY 
9, Indiana 


° EDWIN C. TYSON ° 


EDWIN C. TYSON, well-known 
orchard supply dealer of Flora Dale, 
Pennsylvania died at the age of 81 
years on November 21st. 

Mr. Tyson de- 
voted most of his 
life to fruit grow- 
ing, and at one 
time, operated the 
largest orchard sup- 
ply business in the 
East. During the 
war years, he made 
strenuous efforts to 
obtain critical ma- 
terials for his many 
friends located in 
every State in the United States. He 
was a success because he understood 
the business of fruit growing. 





EDWIN C. TYSON 


STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 35) 


structions were printed in German and 
Spanish, as well as in English. 

There are many different ways of doing 
the various operations involved in picking. 
Before we could give workers intelligent in- 
struction, it was necessary for us to decide 
upon which way to do these various opera- 
tions. Group meetings of hort leaders and 
foremen were held for this purpose. Im- 
mediately following these meetings, instruc- 
tion classes were conducted in the orchard. 
A group of workers was brought by the or- 
chardist to the place of instruction where 
30 minutes were spent in explaining, dem- 
onstrating and having the workers go 
through the various operations. Inter- 
preters were on hand when needed. Those 
who were to supervise the pickers were also 
present. As soon as one group was finished, 
another came to the place of instruction. 
It was therefore possible to instruct as 
many as 400 workers in one day. 

Conducting instruction and demonstration 
classes was only the beginning. Orchardists 
provided close supervision of the pickers so 
that in a short time they understood just 
how the job was to be done. With continued 
supervision the pickers soon acquired rea- 
sonably good picking technique. In many 
instances these inexperienced pickers when 
they left the instruction class began picking 
almost like experienced ones. The orchard- 
ists agreed that one supervisor should not 
be required to supervise more than 15 to 20 
pickers. 

Of very special interest to fruit growers 
in the Northwest is the outlook for the fruit 
business. Every possible attempt is being 
made to eliminate waste motion and unnec- 
essary losses. An example of what is being 
done to prepare the industry for whatever 
competition may be ahead is the marketing 
and advertising program discussed at the 
annual meeting of the association. The pur- 
pose of this program is to streamline or- 
charding, marketing, and advertising opera- 
tions in such a way that apples of supreme 
quality will be produced and placed in the 
hands of consumers in perfect condition.— 
John C. Snyder, Extension Horticulturist, 








Pullman. 


NATIONWIDE FRUITS 


Peaches 
(Continued from page 17) 


Commercial _ possibilities Wer 
found in five late blooming varietj 
which have given consistent prédad 
tion for several years. These Re 
Vedette, ripening about July 15 de 
most highly productive and of ¢ ; 
quality ; Viceroy, Eclipse and Roch 
ester which ripen about July 18 ‘aa 
Rio Oso Gem which produces about 
mid-August. The latter is recom- 
mended for extending the marketin 
season where proper moisture con, 
servation is practiced. A\ll five varie. 
ties are classed as freestones, though 
the flesh of Eclipse sometime clings 

The season could open, Randolph 
said, with Early Wheeler and 
Uneeda, the former being the lead. 
ing commercial producer in the Mon- 
tague section, but not consistent, fol. 
lowed in general order by Marigold 
Early Rose, Oriole, Golden Jubilee 
Fair Beauty, Golden Beauty, Ve. 
dette, Carman, Viceroy, Eclipse 
Rochester, Halehaven, the popular 
Elberta (but not a consistent produc. 
er). Frank, Rio Oso Gem, Frankie, 
and Wintercheck, the latter variety 
extending the peach season to the 
middle of October. 








IN 
CLEVELAND 
IT’S THE 





HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


VOGUE 
ROOM 


1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
FIVE FINE RESTAURANTS 


Central Downtown Location 
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REPLANTING APPLE 
ORCHARDS 


(Continued from page 12) 


from this long experience : | First 

ou must maintain a good soil, nev- 
. removing hay from the orchard, 
but rather drawing im mulch from 
the outside. Never use alfalfa as a 
sod in dry years, since it seriously 
affects the moisture supply. Mow 
twice a year to keep down the growth 
of weeds. Keep poisoned bait around 
decaying stumps. See that sprouts 
from apple stumps are cut in: Au- 

st. Avoid heavy pruning of 
young trees and grow fruit buds in- 
stead of water sprouts. In future 
plantings plant farther apart—forty 
by thirty-five feet apart. Give your 
trees more root pasturage and air 
circulation. Keep one-third of your 
tilled land in sod. Trees are slower 
in starting good growth when plant- 
ed near old stumps. This growth 
can be helped by using two pounds 
of nitrate per tree the second year. 
It is easier to spray and harvest an 
orchard in sod than one that is cul- 
tivated; also, fruit colors better and 
wood matures and stands the winter 
without damage. An_ orchardist 
needs to be alert and ready to change 
a practice when circumstances war- 
rant it. 

I have reached the conclusion that 
if the practices described above are 
followed, the soil is constantly im- 
proving and you are growing good 
crops of applies. This is the kind of 
conservation needed for all of our 
crops. 





APPLE. SCAB 
(Continued from page 41) 


cover sprays. It is of tremendous help 
if scab has been held at so low a point 
that its control can be relegated to a 
secondary place. When this is the 
case, one may consider reducing the 
amount of elemental sulfur per 100 
gallons to reduce the risk of cheek- 
scald on the fruits and the amount of 
visible residue, or switching to weak 
Bordeaux, to a mild copper material 
or an organic fungicide for control of 
diseases not held well by sulfur, or for 
the sake of compatibility with other 
constituents of the spray mixture. By 
summer, it usually is necessary to give 
first attention to codling moth control. 

Purposely, the highly important 
topics of the technique of applying 
fungicides for scab, and the machin- 
ety now available or-soon to come on 

€ market, have not been touched. 
These will form the basis for another 
article in the next issue. 
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Tue Dobbins Eveready Power Sprayer, 
illustrated, is now available with either 
pneumatic or steel-tired wheels, and Briggs 
& Stratton engine or electric motor, as de- 
sired. Here’s ample power and -capacity 
to handle the economical application of all 
spray solutions for the individual owner or 
small grower! Ideal for spraying white- 
wash and liquid fertilizer, too. The Eveready 
is lightweight and mobile . . . especially de- 
signed for easy handling and one-man oper- 
ation. Boom attachment available for farm 
and garden row crop spraying. See this 
labor-saving, dependable Dobbins Power 
Sprayer at your friendly Dobbins dealer, 
or send for free Power Sprayer Catalog, 
shown below. 


DOBBINS MANUFACTURING CO. 


DEPT. 106, ELKHART, INDIANA 


obbins 








SPRAYERS - DUSTERS 




























@ Adjustable two-row, four-nozzle boom can be 
quickly and easily attached to the Dobbins 
Eveready Power Sprayer for row crop spraying. 














Blueberries this year! 


Plant Keith’s ready-to-bear cultivated bushes and you'll 
he selling or eating the world’s most flavorful Blueberries 
this summer. Easily grown in garden or field. Amazing 
size--2 to 5 times larger than wild variety. Bushes bear 
year after year anywhere. We tell you how to grow. 
Keith’s Berrv Book of Blueberries, Boysenberries, Straw- 
berries, Raspberries and other fruit plants, trees, shrubs, 
etc., is yours for asking. Special offers. Write today for 
FREE Berry Book. 

KEITH PLANT NURSERY, Box 25 Sawyer, Michigan 


2 GREAT STRAWBERRIES 


STREAMLINER—New, Everbearing, Hardy, 
Large Glossy Red Berries—Very Sweet. Plants 
quite scarce. 100 postpaid, $9.00 
GEMZATA—Similar to Streamliner. Produces 
well the first season. Plants available NOW! 
100 postpaid, $5.00. 

50 plants of each of above two varieties, post- 
paid, $7.00 








SEND FOR CATALOG AND COLORED FOLD- 
ER OF BERRY PLANTS, RHUBARB, ARTI- 
CHOKES, ASPARAGUS. DO IT TODAY! 


Brentwood Berry Gardens 
140A S. Carmelina Ave., 
Los Angeles 24, California 


| moons Pine 

















through this notice, we’ll send 
FREE $1.00 in garden seeds. Write for our 
“‘Lucky 7’’ Free Offer and catalog today. 

BERRY SEED Co. Box 126F Clarinda, lowa 









MALONEY 





- eo: e 
SWEET and SOUR CHERRY TREES, all inspected for 
TRUENESS to name; you get EXACTLY what you order. 
BIG Cropper Varieties; bear YOUNG and EVERY year! 
Write for FREE Guide, showing all types, also other 


FRUITS, SHRUBS, BERRY 
BUSHES, EVERGREENS, PEREN- 
NIALS and ROSES. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


MALONEY BROS. 
NURSERY CO., INC. 
17 Circle Rd., Dansville, N.Y. 


Co 
OUR 62” YEARBMKIa. 


| PROTECT YOUR TREES 


rrom RABBITS 


Now is the time when rabbits do their great- 
est damage on young trees and tendér 
shoots. Spray with Rabbit Chaperone, an 
amazing new product that protects all kinds 
of plants from the ravages of rabbits. Odor- 
less and invisible. One application lasts sev- 
eral weeks. Order 
by mail, C.O.D. 
$! plus postage 
(or send $1, we 
pay postage). 
Sudbury Labora- 
tory, 504 Lab. 
Bldg., So. Sud- 
bury, Mass. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Thy e):40) 43 


FRUIT 


GROW ER 


le number as one word. 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 








BABY CHICKS Pe 


FOU Ro COLOR CATALOG WITH FULL 
Valuable chick raising book. Rock bot- 
COLONIAL FARMS, 





BOTH FREE! 
page pictures. 
tom prices on all baby chicks. 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri. 


250-250 Pedigreed Sired Big Floppy comb type egg-bred 
“AAA” English White Leghorn Pullets $15.00. Unsexed 
$8.00, Cockerels $2.75. Four Weeks old *‘AAA’’ Pullets 
$25.00. 95% sex guaranteed. Catalog. MARTI LEG- 
HORN FARM, or A, Windsor, Missouri. 


67 RARE VARIETIES BABY CHICKS, EGGS, BREED- 
ING stock. Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Chickens, 
Bantams. Free handsome catalogue, colored pictures, 
showing Lakenvelders; Polish; Hamburgs; Andalusians; 
Sussex; Giants; Cornish; Houdans; Minorcas; eleven 
beautiful varieties Wyandottes and Rocks; Australorps; 
Spanish; Buttercups; Langshans; Anconas ; Orpingtons ; 
Rhode ng wt New Hampshires; Brahmas; Yokohamas; 
Turkens; Vikings; 10 varieties Hybrids. MU RRAY Me- 
MU RRAY HATCHERY, Box B 24, Webster City, Iowa. 


SCHLICHTMAN’S U.S. Approved, pullorum tested chicks. 
Per 100 prepaid. Leghorns $9.90. Rocks, Reds, Orping- 
tons, Wyandottes, Minorcas $10.40. wo $7.45. Pedi- 
gree sired and sexed chicks. Free log explaining 
2-week replacement guarantee. SCHLIC ‘HTMAN HATCH- 
ERY, Appleton City, Missouri. 


BEES 


CHOICE PACKAGES BEES FOR POLLINATION OR 
honey production. 2-Ib. yo —_ Queen, $4.00; 3-Ib. 
and Queen, $5.00. F.O.B. Winnfi We would be glad 
to serve you. RAPIDES A PIARIES. Wwinntield. Louisiana. 


EDUCATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND SELF-INSTRUC- 
tion books slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 
subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete information and 100-page rg 
bargain catalog FREE! Write NELSON COM PANY, 
Dept. 2-65, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FERTILIZER 


ROCK PHOSPHATE: FLORIDA 32% P.Os in bags. 
33% in bulk. Potash when available. Granular Aero 
eee 20. ae nitrogen for plowing under, ship im- 

mediat alers and distributors wanted. SCHROCK 
FERTILIZER SERVICE, Congerville, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


JOHN DEERE MODEL AD ORCHARD TYPE TRAC- 
tor. Rubber tires used one season. Will trade for Mc- 
Deering Model A or Allis-Chalmers of same size. Write 
GLENN BOYD, Anna, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—A LARGE CAPACITY APPLE WASHER, 
= new. HAROLD L. COLLINS, Moorestown, New 
ersey. 


FOR SALE: COMPLETE NEW APPLE GRADER— 
Capacity 400 bushels per day with polisher, 3 sizing units, 
and roller conveyor. Also Peach Graders. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, Ephrata, Pa. 


FOR SALE: CIDER PRESSES AND SUPPLIES. AP- 

ple and peach Electro Magnetic Sizers. W. G. RUNKLES 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 185 Oakland Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


DISINFECT WITH FIRE! WORLD’S FINEST AEROIL 
kerosene Torches destroy lice, mites, green weeds, seeds 
=< all, instantly. 300,000 users: 4 gal. Tank, Burner 

d Hose $20, express collect. Immediate shipment. SINE 
FU IPMENT, AFG, Quakertown, Pa. 


WOULD YOU SPEND LESS THAN $10 TO SAVE 
hundreds on your farm machinery and equipment? We 
have a limited supply of Canvas Covers made of new 
Waterproof and Flameproof material, size 14x 16 feet 
that we are offering at a special] price, only $9.95. Protect 
your eyguipment and produce against the elements of 
weather. Why build a barn or garage when $9.95 will 
answer the same purpose. Order one or more covers now. 
Terms: $3 deposit each. Pay postman balance due plus 
—-. Keep covers five days—if not satisfied return 
them unused and your money cheerfully refunded. TEX- 
TILE “COMMODITIES COMPANY, Inc., Dept. 80, 913 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago 8, Mlinois. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A BOOK 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSE- 
MANSHIP, Dept. 1381, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


"MISCELLANEOUS 


LOOK! A LIVING FROM YOUR ROADSIDE STAND. 
Literature ten cents. ARCADIA FARMS, Amelia, Ohio. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS, POLICE AND FIRE 
Department badges. BOSTON BADGE-BENT & BUSH 


COMPANY, Whitman, Mass. ee 5 


SWEETOLENE SUGAR SUBSTITUTE; EQUIVALENT 
to 16 pounds sugar, $1.00 (bill) postpaid. BOX 61-AX, 
Dighy, Nova Scotia. 

“GARD” ELECTRIC CLOCKS, “GARD” HOTPLATES, 
“Gard” Heaters. Free Catalog. Dept. X, GARDEN- 
HOUR MFG., Waynesboro, Pa. 

NO-NAW WILL KEEP RABBITS A! AND ) MICE FROM 
killing young trees. $1 package for 100 trees, lasts one 
year; $5 package of 6 lbs., enough for 12 acres. We 
apply each year. Saves time og money, paints on like 
varnish. Results guaranteed. No losses in 4 years. Patent 
pending. REY. E. L. TCRERLEY. Orchardview, Box 91, 
Noblesville, Indiana. ie tes Bi 
5-PIECE BLUEBIRD SET MOULDED WOOD IN 
blue ecolor—hand decorated. 2 inch wing spread, smallest 
bird, 4% inch largest. Ready to hang. Postpaid $1.00. 
SAV-TYME SERV IC ~, Wallingford, Conn. 
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NURSERY STOCK 


MAKE - MONEY GROWING FRUIT QU IC ‘KLY. “QUICK 
crops, big profits from small space. Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Grapes, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Flowers. NEW Minnesota Ever- 
hearing Strawberry, Washington Red Raspberry, — 
less Boysenberries, Blueberries. Cash Discounts. 57t 
year. Catalog FREE—write today! 0. A. D. BALDWIN 
NURSERY, Box 150, Bridgman, Michigan. 

THE GEMZATA STRAWBERRY — THE BEST ALL 
purpose berry. Lots of size, heavy spring crop, constant 
fall crop. Ripens well in cool weather. Ideal for hill 
culture. Good quality and flavor. $2.25 per 50. $4.50 
per 100 prepaid. W. A. BENTS NURSERIES, Fruit and 
Frerareen Specialists. Creseo, lowa. 


BRUNES MARVEL STRAWBERRY. 
large, sweet, everbearer. Folder free. CHAS. 
Originator, Pequot Lakes, Minnesota. 


CRATH ENGLISH WALNUT TREES, SMALL TO VERY 








THE NEW, 
BRUNES, 








large. Half of former prices, while they last. CARPA- 
THIAN NU RSERY, Dallas City, Illinois. 
DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, SMALL 


fruits, Ornaments, and General Nursery Stock Combined 
catalogue and Planting Guide free. (UMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — BLAKEMORE, "MISSION- 
ary at 1°0 for $2.00; 500 for $5.00; Postpaid. 1000 for 
$8.00. Everbearing at $15.00 per 1000. Boysenberry thorn- 
less at 20c¢ each. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birchwood, Tenn. 


GRAPES, GOLDEN MUSCAT, NEW CALIFORNIA 
type, hardy in North. 














Bears huge clusters. 25 other best 
varieties of grapes, fruit and nut trees listed in Miller’s 
Grape Book & Nursery Guide. Copy free. MILLER 
NURSERIES, Box A, Naples, New York. 


STR. yen $1.00; BOYSE NBERRIES 10, 
$1.00; $2.00; Fruit Trees 30c; List free. MOUNTAIN- 
BURG a RSERY, Box 31, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 
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50c. 5 years $1.00. AME y 
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POULTRY RAISERS—Increase poultry pr 


Now! On Farm Advice. 
ow me Year 25c; Five 
RIBUN Years $1.00, 





Latest — TY profs with Ik 





Dept. 15, ‘Mount Morris, Ilinois, POULTRY 





500 LETTERHEADS, 8% x 11, $2, 25, 50 ENTER 


6%, $2.75. 
quoted on your printing needs. 
PRESS, Imperial, Pa. 


1000 each $10.5 50. Prepaid. Send co) Pes 


Samples, “TPEms 
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"RABBITS 





RAISE 
Rabbit. 
for Anybody Anywhere. 
ville, Penna, 


RAISE RABBITS. 
kets guaranteed. 
Hapeville, Georgia. | 


CHIN-CHINS, THE BIG MONEY MARR 
Big Demand. Small Tnvestmene tats MAKING 
WILLOW FARM, ‘feag : wane 
MAKE MONEY AT HOME War 
Booklet free. TAYLOR ae mat 
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~ RUBBER 





RUBBER — YOUR 


27.575 one 
RUBBER REQU IREMENTS ARE 


important---know where to get it when YOU want it 


Belts—rubher bands, 
bulbs, aprons, budding strips. 
Catalo; 


hoots, coats, gloves, 


Get our Price nae Spray 


BROADWAY RUBBER uate 


today, 


ez 
TURING COMPANY, Louisville 2, Kentucky 








SONGWRITERS 








SONG POEMS WANTED. 
Send poem for immediate consideration. 
MUSIC MASTERS, 


— 

TO BE SET TO MU 
FIVE es 

716 Beacon Building, Boston % 











Mass, 

TURKEYS 
RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. WRITE FoR FOR 
free information, explaining how to make up 000 


in vour own backyard. 
INSTITUTE, Dept. . 233, Cees, Kan 





Address N ATONAL muni 


—— 








SCARFF’S BERRY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 
Better varieties for Home and Commercial Planting. Bris- 
tol Black Raspberry, highest quality and most widely 
adapted; Marey Red, Marion Purple, largest fruits of all 
Rasp. Delicious Blueberries large as grapes; Thornless 
Boysenberries; Large Red Lake Currants and Poorman 
Gooseberries. Apricots, Nectarines and other Fruit Trees. 
True fall bearing cherries. Ornamental Fruits, dual- 
purpose plants for utility and landscape planting. Com- 
plete list of fruit trees and berry plants. Catalog with 
over 100 cultura) tips free. Send today. W. N. 
SCARFF’S SONS, Box 31, New Carlisle, Ohio. 


EVERGREENS: FIR, PINE, SPRUCE, ARBORVITAES, 
Junipers. Seedlings and transplants Small ornamentals. 
For Christmas tree, forest and home plantings. Write for 
quantity price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN NUR- 
SERIES, Johnstown, Pa. 


PEACH AN AND. APPLE | TREES AS LOW AS 20c._ PEARS, 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines 1c.  Ever- 
greens, shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. Catalog free. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY, Box 202, Cleve- 
land, Tennessee. 


FOR SALE—BLIGHT RESISTING C HESTNU T TREES, 
fruit trees, seedlings, root grafts. VIRGINIA TREE 
FARM, Woodlawn, Virginia. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 100 BLAKEMORE $1.00 POST- 

paid. Ask for ad Ree all leading varieties, in- 

cluding Everbearing, as well as vine berry plants. 

WALLER BROTHERS, Judsonia, Arkansas. 

OLD HOME —— =. UNDERSTOCK FOR 

top- working. Baile Pixwell gooseberry. 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 














Peach. 
WHEELOCK WILSON NU RSERY, 


ORCHARDS FOR SALE 


FARM APPROXIMATELY 180 ACRES, LOCATED 
about six miles from Sao Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. Zone 
famous for California Navel orange (Cabula). Topical 
fruits and Navel oranges chief production. $9,000, Gross 
yield. Suitable dairy and poultry raising. Write: 
HOWARD, Cidade do Salvador, Rua Rio Sao Francisco 
No, 12, Bahia, Brazil. 


FOR SALE. EXCELLENT MclIntosh orchard containing 
approximately 50 acres with Wealthy and Wagner pol- 
linizers. House and storage in excellent condition. Fine 
view of surrounding country. The show place of area. 
Orchard a heavy producer. Fine bud set. Should produce 
25,000 bushels for 1946. A real money maker, OXFORD 
FRUIT FARM, W. A. GREENE, Tel. Oxford 36. Oxford, 
Massachusetts. 


120 ACRES— 66 ac acres in Orehard in good condition. 
Mostly Golden Delicious and Jonathans—20 acres, about 
12 years old. Balance in their prime. Good, proven 
orchard soil—New house, new barn and packing house. 





























Plenty water. Price $10,000. Terms if desired. This farm 
can more than: pay for itself with one crop. ADDRESS 
BOX 224, Pittsfield, Tlinois. 

PATENTS 
NATIONAL TRADE MARK ~ COMPANY, MUNSEY 


Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


CENTURY DELIVERS WORK AND. SERVIC RVICE hie 
can’t be beat. 8 exp. roll 25c with two professional en- 
largements FREE. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. ~ 


YOU WILL AGREE OUR “ULTRA- “MODERN LUXTONE 
finish the most beautiful of all. Wide margin, deckled, 
plate embossed prints. Only 25c for 8 exp. roll. Finest 
Free Deluxe Enlargement Offer. Send your next roll to 
us for America’s most outstanding prints. MAILBAG 
FILM SERVICE, Box 5440-A, Chicago 80, Mlinois. 

















USED AUTO PARTS 





HAVING CAR TROUBLE? 
teed auto, truck parts save money. 
ists. Describe needs; immediate reply. 

AZ North Western, Chicago 18, Ilinois. 


Ts 
USED, GUARAN. 
Transmission special- 
VICTORY, 2939 


NEW, 











WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF F. FARM Fi FOR 


sale for spring delivery. 


WM. HOLLY, Baldwin, Wis. 


consin. 





WANTED TO BUY—100,000 Plants. _ 
berries, Raspberries, 
HENRY JOHNSON, 





Strawberries, Black- 
Dewberries, Bovysenberries, ete, 
800 Vine Street, Chattanooga, Ten- 


nessee. 





WATCHES WANTED—BROKEN OR USABLE —AlL 


kinds, even Ingersolls. 
rings, spectacles, gold teeth, etc. 
Write for free 
Bldg., St. Louis 


Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
Cash mailed promptly. 
shipping container. LOWE’S, Holland 
1, Missouri. 














-———USE THIS COUPON—--" 


For accurete data on 
FLAVOR 


An authoritative study of 


—what flavor is 

—how we smell, taste, and “feel” it 

—how flavor is used, tested, and evalu- 
ated 


Just Published! 


FLAVOR 


By E. C. Crocker 
y+ A D. Little, Inc. 


164 pages, 6 x 9, $2.50 


Here is the first comprehensive, specialized 
treatment pioneering the subject of flavor—its 
language, its chemistry, its psychology, and its 
commercial significance. The scattered ‘material 
on every aspect of flavor and odor is gathered 
together in one definitive volume, including 
both the theoretical and practical sides of the 
subject of flavor as well as the most recent 
advances in this increasingly significant spe 
cialized field. 





American Fruit Grower, 

1370 Ontario Street, 

Cleveland {3, Ohio 

Enclosed please find check or money order for $2.50 
for Crocker’s FLAVOR. 


| 
Please print ! 
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City and State 


AMERICAN FRUIT GRO 
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448th Annual Meeting of the 
Pe ad State Horticultural Society at 
Hagerstown.—A. F, Vierheller, Sec’y, 


College Park. 


10—Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
tts Fruit Growers Association in 
Worcester —W. R. Cole, Sec’y, Amherst. 


gn. 16-17—Annual Convention of the 
Tennessee State Horticultural Society 
at the New Southern Hotel, Jackson.— 
G. M. Bentley, Sec’y-Treas., Knoxville. 


an. 8- 
chuse 


an. 16-18—91st Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Horticultural Society at 
Convention Hall, Rochester—Roy P. 
McPherson, Sec’y, Le Roy. 


Jan. 18—Winter Meeting of the Kentucky 
State Horticultural Society at the Hall 
Hotel, Mayfield —W. W. Magill, Sec’y- 
Treas., Lexington. 


an, 22—Annual Meeting of Vermont State 
Horticultural Society in the Memorial 
Auditorium at Burlington—C. H. Blas- 
berg, Sec’y, Burlington. 


Jan. 22-24—Annual Meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Horticultural Association 
in the Chestnut -Street Auditorium at 
Harrisburg.—John U. Ruef, Sec’y, State 


College. 


Jan. 22-24—Annual Meeting of the Maine 
Pomological Society in conjunction with 
an agricultural trade show at Lewistown. 
—J. H. Waring, Professor of Horticul- 
ture, Orono. 


Jan. 23-24—Annual Meeting of the Missouri 
State Horticultural Society at the Daniel 
Boone Hotel, Columbia—W. R. Martin, 
Jr., Sec’y, Columbia. 


Jan. 29-30—The Annual Meeting of the 
New Hampshire Horticultural Society at 
the Carpenter Hotel, Manchester —A. L. 
French, Sec’y, Henniker. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Eastern Meeting of the 
New York State Horticultural Society at 
Kingston —Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, 
Le Roy. 


Feb. 4-5—Nebraska State Horticultural 
Society Annual Meeting —E. H. Hop- 
pert, Sec’y, Lincoln. 


Feb. 6-7—The Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
State Horticultural Society will be held 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati—Frank H. Beach, Sec’y, Columbus. 


Feb. 7-8—Annual Meeting of the Idaho 
State Horticultural Association at the 
Hotel Boise in Boise—A. Harold 
Davidson, Sec’y, Nampa. 


Feb. 7-8—Seventy-Ninth Annual Meeting 
of the Kansas State Horticultural Society 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan.— 
Geo. W. Kinkead, Sec’y, Topeka. 


Feb. 8-9—The 51st Annual Convention of 
the West Virginia State Horticultural 
Society at Martinsburg—cCarroll R. 
Miller, Sec’y, Martinsburg. 


Feb. 20—The Rhode Island Fruit Growers 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in connection with the Farm and 
Home Show being sponsored by the 
Rhode Island Agricultural Conference.— 
E. P. Christopher, Sec’y, Kingston. 


JANUARY, 1946 








ORCHARD 
SPRAYERS 


@ Ease and economy of operation .. . com- 
plete penetration and coverage of foliage 
are assured when you use Farquhar Iron 
Age Sprayers and spraying equipment. 


@ 7 pump sizes . .. the right pump for 


your sprayer. 


@ 6 to 40 gallons per minute capacities 
meet all your needs. 


@ 500 to 1,000 Ibs. per square inch pressure 


FAMOUS IRON AGE PUMP 


bath of oil, assuring long life. . . 





Fant and Spray 


eh 







VEGETABLE PLANTERS * DUSTERS 





3425 Duke St.. 


4 Size and Tots jv 


. . . is totally enclosed with drive gears and bearings running in a 
: : has an exceptionally high me- 
chanical efficiency, a volumetric displacement efficiency of 99.5 plus, 


the IRON AGE Wau 
a Ohh ae 


ROW CROP AND ORCHARD SPRAYERS * AUTOMATIC AND ASSISTED FEED POTATO PLANTERS 


TRANSPLANTERS «+ 
NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


A.B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 





range ... the exact and constant pres- 


sure you require. 


@ Rugged construction for years of trouble- 
free operation. 


@ Simplicity of design for easy lubrication 
and maintenance. 


@ Streamlined . . . permits easy 
Passage in rows .. . elimi- 
nates twig breakage loss. 





Weite for com- 
plete informa- 
tion and cata- 
log today. y 


POTATO DIGGERS + WEEDERS 














York, Pennsylvania 





do you WORRY? 


Why worry and suffer ABOUT 

any longer if we can help 

you? Try a Brooks Pat- 

ented Air Cushion. This 

marvelous appliance for 

most forms of reducible 

rupture is GUARAN- 

TEED to bring YOU 

heavenly comfort and 

security—day and night 

—at work and at play—or it costs you NOTH- 
ING! Thousands happy. Light, neat-fitting. No 
hard pads or springs. For men, women, and chil- 
dren. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
Not sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write 
for Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order 
pian. and — of results. All Correspondence 


nfidentia a 
» 302 StateSt., Marshall, Mich. 


DEAF? 


HARD OF HEARING? 


HEAD NOISES? Try this simple home 
treatment. It has helped a great many 
who suffered due to catarrh of the head. 
Many folks past 70 report hearing fine 
and head noises gone. Nothing to wear— 
no one need know. Write today for proof 
and 30 days trial offer. No obligation. 


THE ELMO COMPANY Dept. 636 Davenport, lowa 











New OrTtrawa Saw 
“=a 






ble LF] 
for belt work. Easy, tp in lower 
powered units. U. ih in on fuel 
shortege. Turn wood lots ‘*to money. Book Free. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 132. Pine St., Ottawa, Kansas. 








NO SALES EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


The biggest opportunity ever, to quickly establish a money- 
making, lifetime business, now awaits you as a McNess 
Dealer. Sell things farmers need and use up. Serve same 
families year after year. Pleasant work--no bosses--easy to 
do. We supply capital to work on. Also provide offers-- 
advertising--premiums and trade secrets that bring sales. 


First to apply get best trading areas. Don’t wait -- write us 


today for McNess ion. Tell us county and state you 
poe fr serve. Ask for free McNess Book. 


THE McNESS CO., 90 Adams St., Freeport, Hl. 








. . a good, profitable side line. . 
a fascinating interesting hobby. 
Easy, requires little time, and 
you can produce all the deli- 
— honey your family can use. 


.S.D.A. recognizes hees as the 
most important pollinating agent for 60 farm crops. 
Send $1.00 for bock ‘First Lessons in Beekeeping’* 


(new Edition) and one year’s subscription to leading 
bee magzzine. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box G, Hamilton, If. 











Destructive and Useful Insects 

By C. L. Metcalf and W. P. Flint 
Written in an _ interesting and easily understandable 
style, this book contains complete discussions on the 
mportant economic insects, including insect_pests 
deciduous and citrus fruits. 918 pages. Profusely 
illustrated. $7.50. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 

1370 Ontario St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Tue year 1945 has vanished into the 
unreclaimed past along with all the 
other years of infinite time. Some 
are yet wailing the troubles of the 
receding year. Others are looking 
to the months ahead with great an- 
ticipation and hope. The issues con- 
fronting the peoples of this land and 
others are momentous to say the 
least. Life and business are surg- 
ing ahead at a rapid. pace. War’s 
end and the onset of our great indus- 
trial, social and political changes de- 
mand every ounce of our energy and 
almost every minute’s time. But 
there must be a few minutes out of 
every busy day that each of us can de- 
vote to pleasure and relaxation of both 
mind and body. It is an essential to 
health and happiness, as well as to 
success in business. 

So, it is the purpose of this column 
to give to the readers of this publica- 
tion a bit of pleasure and enjoyment. 
This is to be the “sweet” part of that 
old axiom that says we must “take 
the bitter with the sweet.” 

As your Rambling Horticulturist 
goes about his business through the 
beautiful orchards of our country, 
he will attempt to record tor vou 
some of the strange things about 
fruit growing, about fruit growers 
themselves, and the many circum- 
stances that vitally affect each. 

Whether it be the weather, a per- 
sonality, spraying, mice, or just a 
beautiful valley laden with nature's 
golden apples or oranges, it makes 
no difference, because there is always 
something peculiarly interest- 
ing about each. You may wonder 
how Mrs. Jones keeps the robins out 
of her cherry trees or how Bill 
Brown can run a “dirty” sprayer all 
day and come in so clean to supper. 

Illinois peach growers may even 
want to know what kind of people 
raise those “green” Elbertas and ship 
them in on their market. 

Or perhaps you would like to come 
along for an interview down in 
Washington with some Congressman 
or government official.’ And then 
maybe you would enjoy a hurried 
trip through some sprayer factory or 
large terminal market. 

These little tidbits of every day 
living make an interesting story of 
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vision and imagination. 
makes, for every limb removed. 


orchard life on the side lines. 

So when you get tired of reading 
about bugs and mummies overwin- 
tering on your trees, just turn here 
and relax for a minute or two, for I 
promise no “dry organic matter” but 
to enjoy myself with you. 


Pruning 


After doing up the chores about 
the farm this morning, I went into 
the shop and dug up the pruning 
saws and shears. . 

Shouldering the tools, I tramped 
out to the orchard in a spitting flur- 
try of snow. Scanning the old or- 
chard I spied a large Bellflower tree 
that looked as ragged as an old 
witch. I went to work on it, cutting 
and snipping away. After about-an 
hour, | climbed to the ground and 
gave the tree a once-over before go- 
ing on to the next. The pile of prun- 
ings beneath the tree made quite a 
brush heap, but I felt better, know- 
ing that next fall the apples would 
look better and bigger. 

There is something about pruning 
that even during the bitterest weath- 
er gives one a certain sense of pride 


Pruning is good training for the mind as well as for the tree. 
The pruner learns that he must have a reason for every cut he 
Pruning is indeed a stimulating part of orchording, 





ed 
It teaches one the art of 


ake 





ie 


and joy. I suppose it’s akin to the 
fatherly instinct which we all pos 
sess to some degree or other. We 
look upon our orchards in much the 
same manner as a father looks upon 
his children. In the first place we 
are entirely responsible for those 
trees and what thev do. Consequent- 
ly, we execute every effort to make 
them behave as good trees should. 
The lives of our children can be 
blighted and distorted by a thousand 
and one things. So can our apple 
and peach trees. When we prune a 
limb out that is growing across the 
tree or spoiling the tree's framework, 
we reap a feeling of gratitude. 


Pruning is an art of the orchard 
that many of us should practice at 
least once in a while for the thrill it 
can give us for a worthy job well 
done. [ think the training and prut- 
ing of an orchard can do more t0 
heighten a man’s interest in fruit 
growing than any other single part 
of orcharding. This, because he 80 
adroitly trains his own way of think 
ing while skillfully training his trees 
from youth to maturity. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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Daring 1944-45, Union Pacific paid tribute to American 
industry on its radio program “Your America”, broadcast 
each week over a nation-wide network. Representatives of 70 
major industries were given the opportunity to present the 
dramatic story of their respective industry’s contribution to 
the welfare of the nation. 
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For example, on one program our guest speaker was 
Charles Irrgang of Chicago, representing the Fruit 
Auction Sales Company. Other guest speakers were 
Paul Armstrong of Los Angeles, California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange; Reuben Benz of Yakima, Wash. ; 
the National Apple Institute; and W. C. Jacobsen of 
Sacramento, California Department of Agriculture. 
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Union Pacific—along with other railroads—was then engaged 
in moving vital wartime materials. Your industry and the 
nation generally knows what a tremendous task that was and 
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: how efficiently it was accomplished. 

very cut 
orcharding, Today, Union Pacific is prepared to continue its assistance 
in to your industry by speeding the distribution of peacetime 
all commodities. Equipment, facilities and personnel are geared 
her. We to provide unexcelled service. 

Oks aa A staff of trained traffic men stand ready at all 

place we times to cooperate with you. 

or those : 

nsequent: For fast, dependable service .... 

to make 

s should, 

| can be 

thousand 


ur apple 
prune a 


-ross the 
mework, % Union Pacific will, upon re- 
| ‘A: quest, furnish information 
€. : 1. about available industrial 
& and mercantile sites in the 
territory it serves. Address 
orchard __—_ Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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A Clean Slate 


THERE’S SOMETHING about a 
clean slate that gives one the urge to 
erase all the old troubles and to start 
anew. So it is with a new year, and 
twelve promising months—all in the 
future. 

Looking ahead in fruit growing, it 
would seem that more is being done 
each year through patient observation 
and research to ease*the grower’s 
burdens and give him a little more 
time to enjoy the fruits of his labors. 

In pest control, more and more re- 
search is being done by the agricultur- 
al insecticide and fungicide industry. 
Of the endless list of possible chemi- 
cal combinations, many are being test- 
ed for the first time for possible pest 
control value. Inevitably this will add 
new and useful materials to the grow- 
er’s armament, and plug more of the 
weak spots in his defense. 

Research also goes ahead in methods 
for applying pest control chemicals. 
Sprayers and dusters are continu- 
ously being improved. Work continues 
with aerosols, fogs, mortars and air- 
plane applications. More advances 
will follow. 

Plant breeders continue to introduce 
more resistant varieties. Soil feeding 
methods are improved. Hormone re- 
searchers are progressing in weed 
control and plant stimulation. 

The American grower at times has 
had a tough row to hoe with bugs and 
blights. He has seen both native and 
imported pests move in and multiply. 

But the grower’s future certainly 
looks brighter with each research-full 
month—and who knows what won- 
ders this year will bring? 


Tribute to John Chandler 


IT IS WITH RESPECT and high 
esteem of a really great man that 
AMERICAN Fruit GROWER wishes to 
pay tribute te John Chandler who per- 
formed such a praiseworthy job as 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Apple Institute during the critical war 
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years and in an era of scarcity, price 
control and federal regulation. 

Mr. Chandler has always been a 
leader in the apple industry and it 
has been this unselfish donation of his 
time and energy that has won for him 
the admiration of the entire fruit 
field. 

He brought to the industry his per- 
sonal knowledge of grower problems 
gained since 1913 when he planted 


his own successful Meadowbrook 
Orchards. 
Mr. Chandler lists among his 


achievements as a fruit grower the 
Directorship of the New England 
Council, President of the Massachu- 
setts Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers Associ- 
ation, the Nashoba Apple Producers 
Association, the New York and New 
England Apple Institut@ trustee of 
the Massachusetts State College, 
Chairman of the National Planning 
Committee of the National Apple In- 
stitute, as well as Executive Secretary 
of the Institute. , 

John Chandler has now left Wash- 
ington for Meadowbrook Orchards, 
Sterling Junction, Massachusetts, but 
members of the industry are willing 
to bet that he’ll never be a mere spec- 
tator in this apple business. He’s a 
star player from the beginning. The 
wide knowledge he gained in Wash- 
ington, plus his years of experience 
as a successful grower, will always 
win him an audience. When John 
Chandler speaks—fruit growers listen. 


Buy Fertilizer Now 


FRUIT GROWERS should buy 
fertilizers now to make sure that they 
will have them on hand when they are 
needed. Even though the supplies 
of raw materials to make fertilizers 
are estimated to be slightly more than 
in the 1944-45 season, there is the pos- 
sibility of production and delivery 
congestions which will be more acute 
if growers wait to the last minute to 
order their fertilizers. 

Although this early purchase pro- 
gram was started as a wartime neces- 
sity, the practice of farmers storing 
fertilizer during the winter months 
has demonstrated its practicability and 
advantage to the user. Last spring 
about 30 percent of all the fertilizer 
used had been in farm storage for at 
least a part of the winter. Early 
purchasers had provided against run- 
ning short at planting time. 

To protect the fertilizer and keep 
it in good condition throughout the 
winter, the following suggestions are 
offered: (1) Store fertilizer in a dry 
building where the flooring is above 
the ground. (2) Stack bags close to- 
gether to reduce the absorption of 
moisture from the air. (3) Exercise 
care in handling fertilizer so as to 
avoid breaking bags. 


The Buds of Trees 


ONE DOES NOT need test tubes jp 
make original discoveries, Much Can 
be learned by just going into the 
orchard and looking. The orchardigt 
who has a flair for plants must Pe 
observe critically, then interpret what 
he sees, then classify his know] 

and finally record it for others to 
enjoy. A good winter day is as good 
for this exercise as one in summer, 

Let’s take a walk through the 
orchard, garden and woods with a 
razor blade and a hand lens and look 
at some buds. 

In the first place, a bud may be 
thought of as an unelongated branch 
—or the free extremity of a branch, 
That is, it is a very short stem axis 
on which have already been organized 
little leaves, or flowers, or both. Ip 
spring they push into growth, and 
all the flowers of an apple and often 
all the leaves of a shoot were already 
present in the little bud during the 
winter. 

A head of cabbage is a very large 
terminal bud while a Brussels sprout 
is a lateral bud. These are simply 
extremes in size and possess no bud 
scales as do the over-wintering buds 
of so many trees. 

The flower or fruit buds of a peach, 
plum, or cherry contain flowers only 
and are called simple buds, while 
those of an apple, pear or quince con- 
tain both flowers and leaves and are 
called mixed buds. 

If we look at an apple, we find that 
flower buds may be formed at the tip 
or terminal of a spur or a short or 
fairly long shoot. Varieties vary in 
this regard. But we also may find 
flower buds are formed freely in the 
axils of the leaves of the new growth, 
called lateral or axillary flower buds. 
These can be seen on Duchess, Golden 
Delicious, Baldwin, Wealthy and 
many other varieties but are fre- 
quently overlooked even by students 
of horticulture. 

The peach, plum and,cherry do not 
possess terminal flower buds but all 
of them are found on the side of the 
shoot or spur, that is, they are axil-. 
lary. Similar situations are found on 
a peach tree. There may be one bud 
at a node and it may be either a leaf 
or a flower bud. There may be two 
or three side by side. Usually one is 
a leaf bud and one or two are flower 
buds, but this may be reversed. 

The location and set of buds de 
termines to some extent the amount 
and kind of pruning to be practiced. 
See how many of these situations you 
can recognize. 
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Today Hardie is building 
more sprayers than ever 
before to meet the demand 
from growers for tested 
and proved spraying equip- 
ment. Huge Hardie V-6 
pumps were selected for 
the world’s biggest spray 
job (name on request). 
The same advantages are 
enjoyed by all Hardie own- 
ers because every Hardie 
pump regardless of size is 
. identical in design, operat- 
ing principle, material and 
workmanship. All models 
and sizes are in produc- 
tion. Write for Catalog. 

















The Hardie V-6 pump is the largest spray pump built. It delivers 80 
gallons per minute at 1000 pounds pressure per sq. in. and is widely used 
for stationary installations and portable spray rigs serving large acre- 
ages. Hardie pumps are available in a very wide range of sizes from four 
gallons per minute at 800 pounds pressure up to the great Hardie V-6. 


The Hardie Mfg. Company 


HUDSON, MICHIGAN 


JANUARY, 1946 


PORTLAND, OREGON LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





THE 

ONLY SPRAYER 

THAT IS COMPLETELY 
LUBRICATED 
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Good news for growers! Dow DDT 
formulations are ready! The most 
effective insecticidal toxicant 
known has now been prepared 
by The Dow Chemical Company 
in a series of specific formula- 
tions for specific uses in orchard and field. A formu- 
lation is available in every sphere where DDT has a 
use. And the name “Dow” on the container assures 


you of quality preparation. 


These new materials are de- 
signed for use under appropriate &: é 
circumstances described on each 
separate label. Dow DDT-25 


Wettable, for example, is a con- 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


centrated powder which appears 
to be the ideal answer to the 
problem of controlling coddling 
motb. It is compatible with Bor- 
dow, DN-111, ‘Mike’ Sulfur and 
other fungicides and insecticides. 
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It has excellent residual powers, and is economié 


apply. : 


is 


Experienced growers know that proper fruit ~ 
tion is based upon the use of the right material at 
right time. And the best way to take full advanteé g 
modern scientific knowledge is to make sure the 


are fully informed as to the preparations ave ab 


See your dealer, local state experimental static , 
write for the complete list of Dow DDT formulati 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





